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HON. JAMES BUCHANAN AND JOHN C, BRECKINRIDGE. 

We present upon this page authentic likenesses of the Hon. 
James Buonanan of Pennsylvania, and the Hon. Joun C. Brecx- 
mwzipGg of Kentucky, the Democratic nominees for the offices of 
President and Vice President of the United States. We are in- 
debted to Mr. Brady, of New York, for the fine photograph of Mr. 
Buchanan, from which our drawing was made. Mr. Brady has 
executed portraits of all the nominees now before the people for 
their choice, and they form an attractive addition to his famous gal- 
lery, 359 Broadway. ‘Our portrait of Mr. Breckinridge was drawn 
from an ambrotype taken expressly for us by an artist of Lexing- 
ton, Ky. Mr. Buchanan was born in Franklin county, Pennsyl- 
vania, April 13, 1791, and early distinguished himself by his apti- 
tude and love of study, After a thorough classical training he 
stadied law, and made that his profession. Inthe war of 1812 he 
enrolled himself as a volunteer. In 1814 he was chosen a repre- 
sentative in the State legislature, and was re-elected to the same 
post, declining further service at the expiration of his second term. 
He was elected a member of Congress in 1820, and took his seat 
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in the following year. He remained in the House until March 4, 
1831. In that year he was appointed minister to Russia by Gen. 
Jackson, and accepted the trast. In 1834 he was chosen to fill an 
unexpired term in the national Senate, was afterwards elected for 
the full term, and re-elected. Under President Polk’s administra- 
tion he acted as Secretary of State. President Pierce appointed 
him minister to England, and he remained in London until the 
spring of the present year, when he resigned and returned to the 
United States. He has acquired an enviable reputation by years 
of honorable public service, and his popularity was attested by the 
enthusiasm with which his nomination was received by the mem- 
bers of his party throughout the country. Though vigorously 
attacked upon political grounds, no whisper against his private 
character has ever been breathed, nor is he denied the possession 
of distinguished talent. 

Hon. Joun C. BrecxrinripGe, the Democratic candidate for 
the office of Vice-President, is a native of Kentucky, and born about 
the year 1821 He received a finished education, and commenced 
life with a promise which his subsequent career has fulfilled. When 


the Mexican war broke out, he manifested his patriotism in response 
to the appeal of the government for volunteers by joining one of 
the fine regiments which his native State sent into the field pre- 
pared to shed their blood in their country’s cause. This regiment 
was among those ordered to the support of General Scott, landed 
at Vera Cruz, and marched to the capital. This corps was ad- 
mirably drilled and officered. Among his brother officers in Mexico, 
Breckinrjgge was as popular as he is at home in Lexington. In 
851, he was the candidate of his party for Congress in the county 
of Fayette, Henry Clay’s district, and elected. He was opposed 
in this contest by the Hon. Leslie Coombs. He was also re-elected 
over Robert P. Letcher for a second term. He was offered by 
President Pierce the mission to Spain, but declined accepting it. 
He is described as a man of commanding figure, with an open, 
frank and resolute countenance, a good speaker and debater, and, in 
private, esteemed for his high chivalric qualities and pleasing address. 
His opponents recognize in him a “ foeman worthy of their steel ;” 
while that portion of Young America which marches under the 
Democratic banner, is of course pleased with the nomination. 
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THE GIPSEY’S SECRET: 


THE LEAGUE OF GUILT. 
A STORY OF HIGH AND HUMBLE LIFE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE CONTRABANDIST.” 


[cONTINUED.] 


CHAPTER X. 
HEART SECRETS. 


“ Aunt Dororuea, why is it, I wonder, that we hear nothing 
from Eleanor—that we do not see her ?” 

Mary Latimer spoke in a low voice to her aunt, as they sat to- 
gether in the curtained recess of a window in her brother’s apart- 
ment. 

“Indeed, my dear, Iam as much perplexed as you are,” was 
the answer, in the same subdued voice. ‘‘ Hersilence is somewhat 
unaccountable, I think.” 

Miss Latimer was silent and thoughtful. Presently she said : 

“The reason must be, I should say, her uncle’s unwillingness 
to have her expose herself further than she has already done to the 
fever. May not that be more probable than anything else ?” 

“I was about to mention that very thing myself, Mary. Yos— 
I think it must be so. Our warm-hearted little Eleanor would not 
forsake us else.” 

Again there was a brief silence, which was once more terminated 
by Miss Latimer. 

“TJ am not more willing than Sir Edward himself that Eleanor 
should run any further risk; but, next to the recovery of Hugh 
from the fever, I believe my most earnest wish is to see her. I 
would at least send a message, or a letter, to her, if I were not ap- 
prehensive of objections on his part to even that.” 

“Better not do it, then, my dear. If he is afraid to have her 
come here while the fever is in the house, he would probably, as 
you think, object quite as strongly to having any one sent from 
here to Ashby Place.” 

A scarcely-audible sigh was Miss Latimer’s only rejoinder. Lay- 
ing aside the sewing with which she had been engaged, she crossed 
the apartment to the bedside of her brother, and silently regarded 
the unconscious face before her. The deep flush of fever was 
there. The fine features were sharpened in their outline by the 
wasting hand of the disease. The beautiful eyes, whose kind and 
tender glance had dwelt with such earnest affection on his sister’s 
countenance, were half closed ; they had grown larger and deeper ; 
there were hollows there that told of a heavy and wearying illness. 
Their glance was not turned to hers now, as she looked upon him, 
for he was insensible to it. Nearly ever since the commencement 
of his illness he had been delirious, and his restless mental wan- 
derings only ceased, at times, to be replaced by a state of partial 
stupor, like that in which he now lay. The tears gathered in Miss 
Latimer’s eyes as she regarded him. “I wonder what Eleanor 
would say to see him now?” she thought. “Poor Hugh—poor 
Hugh!” 

She bent silently, and touched her lips to the beloved brow, un- 
conscious now of their pressure. Larger and heavier grew the 
tears that trembled, ready to fall from her drooping lashes, and 
dimly through them shone the golden gleam of the tiny, long- 
treasured locket, lying half-hidden in Hugh Latimer’s breast. 
Silently she covered it from sight, and turned away with a dull 
pain at her heart. That little treasure, guarded so long, so ten- 
derly, so hopelessly! Still he cherished it, though the gulf was 
wide that separated him from her he loved. 

* > * 

Slowly and wearily passed the days of Hugh Latimer’s illness. 
At first, the disease had appeared comparatively light ; but as time 
grew on, it gradually assumed an aspect of the gravest character. 
The physician’s anxicty was fully visible to Mary’s watchful eyes, 
and at her earnest questioning, he could not deny to her that 
Hugh’s case gave him a great deal of uncasiness. 

“Tt would be not only useless, but unwise,” he said, “to con- 
ceal from you the danger in which he lies. Not many would re- 
cover from such an illness as his; but his constitution has been a 
sound one, and to that we may look for our encouragement.” 

Aunt Dorothea listened to him, looked anxiously in his face, 
and turned away to Hugh’s bedside in utter silence. Mary heard, 
and a look of mute trouble that touched Doctor Gregg’s kind 
heart filled her brown eyes. 

“Only that,” she murmured, in a voice of grief,—‘“ only that!’ 

““My dear Miss Latimer,” said the doctor, taking her hand 
gently in his own, and speaking in a subdued tone of earnest 
sympathy, “would that I might give you a stronger hope! I 
could ask for no greater happiness. But everything that human 
power can do, shall be done for him ; the rest is in higher hands. 
Let me entreat you to have courage. The life that is so dear to 
you, I trust may yet be preserved.” 

Faint, indeed, was the prospect now ; but faint as it’ was, Mary 
Latimer’s hope was not quenched. The hope of her brother’s 
life—how she clung to it! Hovering around his bed noisclessly 
as a spirit, night and day she watched by him, while he lay there 
insensible to her cares. Not once did she relax her vigils ; not an 
hour’s rest did she afford herself; never for an instant did slumber 
visit those anxious, care-filled eyes, during the time of her brother’s 
peril. Vainly did her aunt and the good physician attempt to per- 
suade her to allow herself the smallest period of rest. She would 
shake her head. 


“No, no—not yet,” she said, gently,—“ not yet. Wait a little. 
If he recover, shall I not have rest enough? and if he dies—” 
The words faltered anti ceased. Her heart was full of tears 
unshed. 

And Aunt Dorothea could only resume her own sorrowful 
watchings in silence; while the physician, in his care for the 
brother, could but yield involuntary reverence to the faithful, un- 
wearying devotion of the sister’s heart. He, on his part, was 
almost unremitting in his attendance, now. The fever had nearly 
ceased its progress in the village, and of his remaining patients, 
Hugh’s case was decidedly the most dangerous. Beside his pil- 
low, then, he spent every hour he could gain, and with alternating 
hopes and fears, awaited the result. 

It was on the day of the crisis that Miss Latimer, while watch- 
ing in tearful suspense by her brother’s side, was told that some 
one from Ashby Place had come to Briarfield, and desired to 
speak with her. Up to this time, not a single word had been 
received from Eleanor. Now it was with a troubled heart that 
Mary left the chamber, and sought the messenger who waited 
below. 

It was Lucy Elmore; and instead of being sent by Eleanor, 
she had come unknown to her. 

“For, Miss Mary,” said Lucy, “ Sir Edward has utterly forbid- 
den my mistress to come near your house on account of the fever, 
though she wished to come, and he knows it would give her no 
more harm than she got by going to the village before she came. 
She would very gladly have come to see you, Miss Mary, and I 
know she thinks it very hard that she should be told not; but she 
does not dare disobey her uncle. So I thought I would come, 
whether he liked it or not, just to let you know the reason of her 
not coming.” 

“T am glad you did,” said Miss Latimer, gently,—‘“ I am glad 
you did, my good Lucy, though, perhaps, I am to blame for say- 
ing so, for you may have put yourself in danger by your kindness 
in coming hither.” 

*Q, I do not fear that, Miss Mary,—I do not fear that, in the 
least,” said Lucy Elmore ; “and I shall stop at Betty Williams’s 
on the way back, and change my dress, so that my coming will do 
no harm at Ashby, either. Then Mr. Hugh is vory ill, indeed—is 
he not ?” 

The tears fell from Miss Latimer’s eyes. 

“Yes, Lucy, he is very ill—very ill, indeed. I do not know 
whether he will recover. For three days he has not moved, or 
unclosed his eyes.” 

Lucy could not help crying herself. 

“TI am very sorry for you, Miss Mary,” she said, “and so, I am 
sure, will my mistress be. But, indeed, I hope he may get better.” 

Miss Latimer thanked her; and then, as Lucy rose to go, bade 
her give her love to Eleanor, and gave her many affectionate mes- 
sages for her. 

* And tell her,” she added, with a faltering voice,—‘“ tell her 
that by to-morrow noon, my brother will be either pronounced-out 
of danger, or he will be dead.” 

With a heart fui! fo overflowing, she went back to Hugh’s bed- 
side, to watch and weep in silence. We will not finger over the 
night of suspense that followed. Let us rather hasten to record 
the hour of rejoicing jn the dawn of the new day, when the fitst 
ray of returning consciousness beamed on Mary from her brother’s 
eyes, and the sister’s love was rewarded. 

7 * * * 

Very slow indeed was the progress of Hugh Latimer’s recovery, 
at first; but when he once began to gain strength, it proceeded 
now rapidly. In three weeks’ time he was able to walk out, lean- 
ing on the arm of his happy sister Mary, alternating with Aunt 
Dorothea, or the good physician, whose happiness was scarcely less 
than that of those to whom he had been the instrument of restor- 
ing the life that was so dear to them. 

Meanwhile, though the fact of Hugh Latimer’s recovery was 
well known at Ashby, they saw nothing of Eleanor. On the day 
after Lucy Elmore’s visit to Briarfield, Mary had received from 
Eleanor an affectionate yet sad letter, full of earnest and tender 
sympathy, and deploring the necessity which compelled her to re- 
frain from meeting her. ‘I long to see you, Mary, to tell you 
with my own lips how I feel for you; to express my sorrow for 
your brothe: + danger, and, side by side with you, unite my prayers 
with yours for his restoration. But I am utterly forbidden to visit 
either Briarfield or Woodthorpe at present, or even to go in that 
direction, and I dare not—dare not disobey my uncle. Forgive me, 
Mary, for telling you of this prohibition ; believe me, it wounds 
me as deeply as it can you; but, Mary, I could not bear that you 
should think me willing to neglect you in your great sorrow.” 

For some time after the commencement of his recovery, Hugh 
had not mentioned Eleanor’s name, though Mary knew that he 
thought of her continually. Often he sat in deep thought for 
hours, and many a time he unclosed the tiny golden case conceal- 
ing Eleanor’s likeness, to behold the lovely pictured face within. 

One day he leaned on the back of her chair, as she sat sewing. 

“Mary,” he said, “did Miss Ashby come here during my ill- 
ness ?” 

“Once she came,” answered his sister, in a low voice. 

“ When ?” 

“ The third day.” 

And not afterwards 

Not afterwards, Hugh.” 

He rose and turned away in silence. 

“Idiot !” he said, mentally ; “why do I dwell on this? What 
is it to me whether she came or not? What a mad passion is this 
that I cherish so hopelessly! Is she not another’s ?” 

With stern brow and gloomy eyes, he was pacing the floor from 
side to side, when Mary came and pé a letter into his hand. 


“ Read it, dear Hugh,” she said. ‘It is from Eleanor.” 

He read it and sighed. 

“Well, Mary, it has nothing to do with me, after all. Como~je, 
us go somewhere. Have you no visits to maket—no poor xo. 
ple, or sick, or lame, or blind, to minister to? Take me some. 
where, for pity’s sake !” 

She put on her bonnet, ordered the chaise, and in five minutes 
was driving slowly along the road towards the cottage of olf 
Dame Wilton. It was not long ere they reached it. Hugh tied 
the horse beneath an elm, at a little distance, and then they went 
up together through the garden to the door. 

But it opened before they had geined the rose-covered porch, 
and forth from the cottage came Zicanor Ashby. She paused in. 
voluntarily on seeing them, while her pale cheek colored with sur. 
prise and pleasure. Then she came forward with a look of sincere, 
earnest happiness. wie 

“O, Mary—Hugh !” 

There was a thrill through all Hugh Latimer’s frame as he bo. 
held her,—a deeper one as she thus in her gladness unconsciously 
addressed him and gave him her hand. His own trembled as he 
touched it. He could scarcely speak calmly to her. Mary’s arm 
encircled her tenderly and with unspeakable joy. 

“O, Eleanor—dear Eleanor,” she uttered, “TI little thought to 
meet you here! It is so long—so long since we saw you!” 

The tears quickly filled Eleanor’s eyes. 

“I knew it,” she said, in a sad voice; “but indeed, indeed, 
Mary, I could not come to you. My uncle—” 

She hesitated. She felt unwilling to allude to her unclo’s harsh 
command. Mary understood her, and tenderly pressed the hand 
she held. 

“I know ; but now—now he need not fear. He will let you 
come now, that it is all over ¢’’ 

Eleanor could not speak directly. She shook her head, and 
turned her face aside to hide the tears that would fall, despite ber 
efforts to repress them. 

““ What—not now, even? ‘Tell me, Eleanor,” said Miss Lati- 

mer. 
“No, Mary,” she said, in a suppressed tone. “ He is very strict 
—very severe. I cannot come. He will not let me. I can scarcely 
go out at all now, except Morley is with me. He came here with 
me to-day, and is coming for me in a little while to go home,” 

At that moment Morley Briancourt drove up in the chaise to the 
gate, and, with a slight frown, alighted and entered. With aston- 
ishment and anger he beheld the three standing there together ; but 
hiding the dark agitation he felt, he advanced towards them. 
Hugh Latimer had turned his head towards him, and for an instant 
the glances of the two met. In that brief moment, each read the 
other’s feelings. ‘Then their eyes were withdrawn from each 
other. 

Mary Latimer just glanced towards Morley as he approached, 
and then pressed Eleanor’s hand with a tender, earnest, sympathiz- 
ing clasp. 

* At least, then,” she said, “we can think of each other.” 

“Yes—yes. That, at least, Mary, he cannot surely forbid it.” 

“ And now, good-by, Eleanor. Remember us, will you !—and 
Annt Dorothea, who loves you sot” And Miss Latimer pressed 
a silent, eloquent kiss on her friend’s lips. 

Eleanor could not raise her eyes for tears. She held out her 
hand to Hugh. 

“‘Good-by, Mr. Latimer.” 

“Miss Ashby—Eleanor, good-by.” Again he lifted his eyes to 
the face of Morley Briancourt; then turned them to the sweet, sad 
countenance of Eleanor once more, and with a tender, lingering 
pressure of the hand he held, released it, and went in with his 
sister. 

“Tam ready, Morley,” said Eleanor, in a sad tone, turning to 
him. 

He gave her his arm in silence, and conducting her to the chaise, 
seated her in it, took his own place, and drove rapidly homeward. 
She did not speak once during the whole way, but sat with her 
eyes cast down, in sorrowful thought. Morley Briancourt was 
burning with suppressed anger the while. He had done his best to 
prevent Eleanor from meeting with the Latimers, and the discov- 
ery of this meeting to-day aroused his deepest ire; but he would 
not let Eleanor suspect it. Indeed, jealous as he might be, his 
passion for her was too deep for his jealousy to cool it, and he 
could not but manifest towards her the same tenderness as ever. 

He kissed her hand as he led her into the house, on their return, 
and while the passionate pressure of his lips was yet warm upon 
it, turned away, and sought his servant, Humphries. 

“ Humphries,” he said, “let me know whenever any message oF 
letter is brought from Briarfield hither. Kither you or Sir Edward 
Ashby’s valet will receive it, and bring it to me—to me alone.” 

There was a little dark figure, with coal-black hair, and black 
eyes that shone with malice on Morley Briancourt, crouched down 
close by in the shrubbery. The bright eyes followed, gleamingly, 
both master and man, who walked slowly along, and stealthily, 
among the bushes, he skirted the walk, following close upon their 
steps. 


CHAPTER XI. 


AN UNWELCOME CONFESSION. 


Turee weeks had passed from the time when Eleanor encoul 
tered the Latimers at Dame Wilton’s cottage ; and during all that 
time, she had heard nothing from any of them. Her uncle, natu 
rally cold, gloomy and taciturn, was of late more so than ever 
and while he controlled her movements with a strictness that wa 
severity itself, she hesitated to rebel against his commands ; for 
she could not but think that some secret anxiety troubled him. 
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She was perplexed by the silence of Mary Latimer. It seemed 
strange—unaccountable. Every day she thought of it, and every 
day it grew stranger to her. Miss Latimer herself had offered to 
communicate with her—why then did she fail to do so? Eleanor 
could not know that all this time the Latimers themselves were 
awaiting some token from her in answer to the letters and messages 
that had already come from Briarfield to Ashby. For such had 
come at different times, though of late they had ceased coming ; 
for not one had been answered. Morley Briancourt had carried 
out his plan—that of putting a stop to the communication between 
Eleanor and her friends. Everything that had been sent had been 
received either by Hawkins or Humphries, who were always on 
the watch, and conveyed by Sir Edward’s consent to Morley Brian- 
court himself, who took care that they should never reach their 
intended destination. He saw the perplexity of Eleanor from day 
to day, as she failed to receive any notice from Briarfield. He 
saw that she felt concerned—even sad, at times, respecting the 
matter; but this only made him the firmer in his resolve. And as 
the time passed on, and she seemed to think more of it, and dwell 
on it for hours together, his jealousy, which had been for a time 
quieted, was thoroughly roused again. He watched narrowly, to 
see that she did not herself send to Briarfield, to Mary; but this 
she didnot do. She waited to know first the reason of Mary Lati- 
mer’s seeming silence. He redoubled his vigilance, that no chance 
word or line from thence should reach her, after all, and bring to 
light the act by which he had terminated their communication. 
The letters which Miss Latimer sent her friend he read carefully ; 
and in more than one of them were passages which, although 
written without any motive such as he attributed to them, still 
stung him to the most angry jealousy. They were those in which 
she spoke of Hugh. 

Now, he did not retain that invariable self-command which for- 
merly had enabled him so well to control his emotions, let their 
nature be what they might. The inward disturbance that he ex- 
perienced was outwardly visible. His passion for Eleanor grew 
daily stronger, and the conflict between that and his jealousy made 
him moody and irritable. He could not bear Eleanor out of his 
presence. She never rode out now but he attended her; he re- 
garded her with alternate suspicion and confidence. His manner 
to her, at once abrupt and tender, passionate yet distrustful, be- 
trayed the pitiful workings of his mind. It could not fail to 
impress her, so visible was it, with unpleasant emotions, even 
though she was unable to tell the reason of the change in his man- 
ner. She felt that he loved her, but it was his jealousy that, all 
unconsciously to herself, made the knowledge painful to her. 

There was one, meanwhile, watching them both, unseen. It 
was Pequin the dwarf. Morley believed that the secret of the 
intercepted letters was known only to Sir Edward, himself and the 
two valets. He had no suspicion that every movement of his was 
observed by an eye, vigilant and unwearying, from hour to hour, 
from day to day, week in and week out. He rested secure in that 
belief for the time being. 

But the state of continual uneasiness regarding Eleanor could 
not endure long without some decided movement on his part to 
remove the occasion of it. The time when Eleanor would be of 
age was drawing nigh. The agreement had been that the mar- 
riage should take place at that time. But even the space of time 
intervening seemed too long to Morley. One evening, therefore, 
requesting an interview with Sir Edward, he expressed his desire 
that the hand of Eleanor might be bestowed on him at an carlier 
period. 

The baronet appeared to agree unquestioningly to every sugges- 
tion of the young man with regard to Eleanor. Nay—he even 
seemed to dread thwarting or disputing him. He immediately, 
therefore, signified his perfect readiness to adopt this measure, and 
directly addressed a letter to the elder Briancourt in London, re- 
questing his presence at Ashby. 

It was about a week after this that Morley had gone out—an 
unusual thing of late—to ride alone. To Eleanor, this was ac- 
tually a relief, for his continual presence troubled her. A little 
while after his departure, she ordered her own horse, and also went 
out in an opposite direction. After enjoying a brief ride, none the 
less pleasant for being solitary, she set out again forhome. Slow- 
ly she rode, to prolong the unwonted enjoyment; but soon thé 
stacked chimneys of Ashby rose above the trees, scarce more than 
half a mile distant. She fancied Morley Briancourt, if he had 
Teturned, pacing the lawn, waiting for her appearance; perhaps 
coming down the great avenue to meet her. The old feeling of 
trouble and perplexity came back at this. Doubt, weariness and 
impatience at once filled her mind again. 

But Morley Briancourt did not come to mect her. He was not 
in the great avenue when she entered it; and when she came in 
full sight of the lawn, he was not there ¢ither. But whom, in- 
stead, did she see? Two persons stood together just within the 
hall door: in one of whom she recognized her uncle, Sir Edward 
Ashby; in the other, the father of Morley Briancourt. Yes—it 
was he, most certainly. A slight feeling of surprise accompanied 
this discovery, for Eleanor had not heard of his contemplated 
Visit; but, prepared to give him the friendly greeting with which 
the had ever met him, she rode forward, at a slightly accelerated 
Movement, to welcome the new-comer. 

Preserving, at the usually sober age of fifty, not a few of the 
attractions which had marked him at a much earlier period, still 
handsome, graceful, plausible and self-possessed, Mr. Briancourt 
Was one who would universally have been termed an extremely 
fine-looking and agreeable man ; and with his elegant exterior, his 
bland and pleasing manners, and easy address, he certainly pre- 
sented a most remarkable contrast to his friend, Sir Edward Ash- 
by ; 80 remarkable, indeed, that you would have marvelled at the 

existing between these two men; you would have won- 


dered how they could ever have been so attracted one to another, 
as voluntarily to form the alliance which promised to make their 
union yet closer. 

Something like this passed through Eleanor Ashby’s mind, as 
she drew near the mansion; but she had no time to dwell upon 
this enigma, for Mr. Briancourt, immediately on perceiving her, 
left the side of his companion, and hastened to meet her. She 
held out her hand with a friendly smile and a pleasant greeting, as 
he approached. 

“My dear Eleanor,” he said, in answer to her graceful and 
friendly welcome, “I am charmed to behold you again. I need 
not ask concerning the state of your health; I see—that lovely 
bloom leaves no necessity for the question. But where is your 
knight, fair lady? He should be at your side, and yet I do not 
see him.” 

“Indeed, sir, I do not know,” answered Eleanor, quictly, as she 
received Mr. Briancourt’s hand and dismounted from the saddle, 
—‘ indeed I do not know. Then he is not at home?” 


“No, but doubtless will be, shortly,” rejoined the gentleman, 
drawing the hand of his fair companion within his arm, and pro- 
ceeding with her across the lawn, while the groom appcared to 
take Selim to the stables. 

“Then you have not yet seen your son ?” asked Eleanor. 

“Not yet ; but he cannot be far distant, for is not Eleanor here ?” 
returned Mr. Briancourt, with graceful gallantry, touching the 
hand of the young lady to his lips. “There can be no doubt that 
he will return shortly. I wish very much to see him. It is some 
weeks since I had that pleasure.” 

“‘Yes—you must be impatient to see him,” said Eleanor. 

By this time they had reached the hall door, where she was re- 
ceived by Sir Edward with a constrained salutation. She imme- 
diately repaired to her dressing-room, leaving her uncle and his 
guest together. 

“Well, Victor,” said Sir Edward, coldly, as he paced back 
and forth in the hall, “I trust you are as well satisfied as ever?” 

A peculiar smile rested on Mr. Briancourt’s lip—a smile of calm 
security and self-content, as one who has gained possession of a 
prize whose value he is confident of. 

“0, perfectly—perfectly,” he answered. ‘Why, Ashby, I 
fancy I have got the best part of that little bargain which we made 
so many years ago, or, rather, Morley gets it. I’ faith, though— 
but I am tempted to wish I had secured the hand of the charming 
Eleanor for myself.” 

Sir Edward Ashby’s cold and gloomy countenance never be- 
trayed any sign of the feelings with which he heard this. He 
made no reply, but continued his walk to and fro, with his eyes 
bent downward, beneath their cloudy brows. Mr. Briancourt, oc- 
cupied with his own reflections, failed to notice him. 

“ However,” he went on, presently, “ it is not to be helped now ; 
the matter is too nearly settled. Well, Ashby,” and he turned to 
his host, ‘so Morley wishes this marriage hastened—does he ? 
Lover-like! But who can wonder at his impatience to win so fair 
a wife? And, doubtless, my dear friend, you are not unwilling 
that he should have her now ?” 

“ Victor, this is hardly the place,” said Sir Edward, “ to dis- 
cuss—” - An 

“ Ah, you are right, my dear sir. Well, let us talk this matter 
over in the library. We shall be sufficiently secure there.” 

Sir Edward Ashby summoned a domestic, and bidding him, 
when Morley Briancourt should come, let him know that his pres- 
ence was desired in the library, repaired thither with his guest. 

Meanwhile, Eleanor, in her own apartment, was busy at the 
toilet, with her maid. She saw, shortly, from the window, Mor- 
ley Briancourt returning homeward across the park; and Lucy, 
having occasion to ran down stairs on some errand for her mis- 
tress, reported, on coming back, that he had immediately gone to 
the library, where Sir Edward and Mr. Briancourt were, “and 
they are all shut up there together now,” she concluded. 

“Shut up together, Lucy?” echoed her mistress, remarking 
Lucy’s peculiar mode of expression. 

“Yes, indeed, Miss Eleanor ; doors and windows, too,” answer- 
ed the maid,—“ doors and windows, too. I should rather open 
them, I think, this warm weather, instead of closing them so tight- 
ly, as I saw Sir Edward doing just now.” 

Miss Ashby thought so, too, though she did not say so, since 
Sir Edward Ashby was not answerable to her for his actions, and 
still less to her maid. But it seemed to her something strange 
that her uncle and his guests should be thus closeted together in 
so secret a mauner, almost at the very first moment of Mr. Brian- 
court’s arrival, and some slight curiosity moved her concerning 
the nature of their business. It was evident that Lucy, as well, 
marvelled somewhat in regard to it, but she said nothing. 

She did not see either of them until dinner, and then nothing 
betrayed in the countenance of either the nature of the business 
which they had been transacting so privately. Her uncle, though 
in some measure reserved and taciturn as usual, maintained also 
his usual air of stately courtesy, undisturbed and unrutied. The 
elder Briancourt was elegant, graceful and courtly as ever; his 
fine conversational powers, his delicate and brilliant flashes of alter- 
nate wit and sentiment in full force. Morley Briancourt had re- 
sumed his customary ease and fascination of manner, but wore yet 
a slightly subdued air; and Eleanor fancied that his bearing 
towards herself was one of even perceptibly deeper tenderness 
than usual. 

It was so ; and there was also, in his feelings, what gave no out- 
ward sign—a dark and restless agitation, the offspring of his fears 
and apprehensions to which he had been subject for the last few 
weeks, so fearful was he of losing the prize which he had all but 
won. Perhaps, too, the memory of the murderous deed he had 
lately done haunted him. 


When Miss Ashby left the table, instead of proceeding imme- 
diately to the drawing-room, she went out upon the lawn, and 
thence passed into the avenue, whose graceful elms were already 
silvered by the mild radiance of the fall moon, that chequered the 
broad, smooth path with its yellow beams falling through the 
leaves. Somewhat to her surprise, she was almost directly joined 
by Morley, who had left the dining-room nearly as soon as herself, 
contrary to her expectations. He took her hand as he reached 
her, and drew it gently within his arm. 

“T am glad to find you here, dear Eleanor,” he said, tenderly. 
“Thave much to say to you. Will you listen patiently and 
respond favorably ?” 

“Nay, Morley,” said Miss Ashby, with an attempt at careless- 
ness of manner. “I must first know what the matter is of which 
you would treat. I promise you to listen patiently, but the re- 
sponse must rest on conditions.” 

She could not see it, but his brow suddenly darkened. He an- 
swered directly, however, with even deeper tenderness than 
before. 

“Then if that is the case, my beloved Eleanor, I must throw 
myself on your mercy, trusting that you will not refuse to grant 
the plea I am about to make. Eleanor,” and encircling her form 
with his arm, he drew her closer to his side, “it is a long, long 
time now since we were betrothed. You were a child then, and 
that was all, but a beautiful, graceful, impulsive creature, lovelier 
than any vision my boyish dreams had ever painted. And I was 
a youth, ardent, impassioned and warm-hearted—a lover of beauty 
in every form. And I loved you, my beautiful one! Do you 
remember those days, Eleanor?’ and bowing his head, he gazed 
with a passionate glance into her dark eyes. 

Eleanor’s cheeks were burning with a crimson flush. With the 
doubts, fears and perplexities which had harassed her mind so 
painfully, even yet distracting her, this fervor of her lover’s lan- 
guage was deeply embarrassing. Her heart swelled; a sense of 
suffocation almost overpowered her, as, during the pause that fol- 
lowed his words, his ardent glance fascinated hers. She averted 
her head to escape from it. 

Morley Briancourt’s breast was filled with a sudden triumph. 
He mistook the signification of her blushes, her confusion, her 
averted glance. He said to himself, “ My fears were groundless : 
she is mine still; she has no suspicions. Maida deceived me.” 

“You remember those days, Eleanor, when I first learned to 
love you ?” he said again, pressing his lips to her throbbing brow 
that burned beneath their touch. 

“Yes, Morley, I remember,” 
calmness with a sudden effort. 

“And then,” he went on, “we parted. <A year passed, and 
another, and yet a third, and then we met again, and you, my 
sweet Eleanor, were grown to womanhood. If you had fascinated 
me in your childhood, how much deeper was the passion with 
which you inspired me then! How I adored you—how I worship- 
ped my beautiful idol! But though I was permitted to look for- 
ward to a day when I might call you my own, that day was set 
far in the distance. I remonstrated, prayed, entreated, that it 
might come earlier, but in vain. I was permitted to behold you 
but once every year, and from year to year I prayed for the time 
of my trial to be shortened. But it was of no avail. And now 
seven years have passed, and still the contract parts us for yet al- 
most another twelvemonth. At length your uncle has consented 
that, if you are willing, our marriage shall take place without fur- 
ther delay. He granted me this to-day. Eleanor, my beloved, 
give me your sanction now. Say that you will be mine—that we 
shall be united soon.” Standing beneath the beautiful moonlight, 
with his arm about Eleanor’s form, as his words died away on the 
warm night air, he drew her closer to his breast. He pressed his 
lips tenderly—passionately to hers. ‘Eleanor, my beloved, my 
darling!” he murmured again. 

His earnest words, his ardent, impassioned tones thrilled through 
her. But a strange heaviness pressed upon her heart. <A wild 
and painful sense of her own desolation—of her need of knowl- 
edge and guidance in this hour, filled her breast. She could not 
answer. 

“ Speak, Eleanor,”’ uttered her lover, softly. 

Still she was silent, pale, motionless, her troubled eyes downeast. 
Suddenly she started, sprang from his embrace, and stood at a lit- 
tle distance with her hands clasped and her glance fixed upon the 
earth, her head half bowed, as one who listens for some sound. 

“ Eleanor, what is this? what—” But Morley Briancourt could 
not utter more. Disappointment, and anger, and astonishment 
flashed in his glance for an instant. Then, recovering himself, he 
approached her. ‘“‘ Eleanor—dearest Eleanor, will you not answer 
me ?” he said, tenderly. And he was about to clasp her hand in 
his own, but she moved back a step, waving him off. 


she answered, nerving herself to 


“No—no, Morley ; not now—not now!”’ she uttered, in a clear 
but agitated tone. “Iam going. Do not speak to me; do not 
fullow me.” She turned away, leaving him there. She sped 
silently up the avenue, crossed the broad moonlit lawn, and paused 
only when she had reached her own apartment. 

And while Morley Briancourt, with muttered curses, strode has- 
tily away in the same direction to join his father, unable to accou: t 
for this incomprehensible scene, there crept from behind a great 
elm a little, imp-like figure, that threw up its long arms and danced 
about with strange, wild, uncouth gestures, and gave utterance to a 
low, triumphant chuckle. And then it, too, sped away, noiseless- 
ly as a spirit, through the broad moonlight. With its grotesque 
motions, and rapid, shuffling gait, and elfish shape, it looked a 
strange, eerie thing enough. It might have been taken for a dog, 


or an ape, at a distance. You could scarce have told truly what 
it was. 


But Eleanor Ashby had heard, and was safe. 
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BALLOU’S 


PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


CHAPTER 
THE FRIENDLY WARNING. 


Exeanor Asupy’s cheek was paler than usual, when, a few 
moments after she had so abruptly left Morley Briancourt’s side, 
she regained her own apartment. She had heard something which 
both startled and perplexed her. It was a voice that whispered, 
during the silence which succeeded her lover’s entreaty, the single 
word “ Beware !”” Down there under the elms in the great avenue 
it had sounded seemingly by her very side. No living rorm had 
been visible besides her own and Morley’s, and yet a human voice 
must have uttered that word. It was not fancy that had deceived 
her; it was not the night wind sighing through the arches of the 
interlacing elms; it was not the rustle of the whispering leaves. 
There was no deception whatever in the matter. The sound had 
been that of a voice as much human as her own, and so plainly 
distinguished as to denote the close proximity of the one who 
breathed it, although not another being had seemed to be near her, 
except Morley himself. 

That it was intended for her, she did not for one moment doubt. 
Its meaning, following as it did on Morley Briancourt’s very last 
words, ana preceding her answer while her mind was in a state of 
the most trying perplexity, she interpreted at the moment. Per- 
haps the very hesitation she herself had felt in the nature of her 
answer had helped her to do so, suggesting immediately the pur- 
pose and signification of the words whispered by this invisible 
monitor. They presented themselves as a warning against the 
step she had been expected to take, in accepting Morley. 

He could not have heard them, as was evident enough, and yet 
Eleanor wondered that he had not, when they reached her ears so 
plainly. He was in ignorance, then, of the cause of her sudden 
departure. What would he think of it? how account for it? she 
asked, mentally. But such queries as these were not to the pur- 
pose. The main thing of consequence now was the mystery it- 
self, for a mystery it was, so far. She wished to know who had 
been concealed near her, to utter these words; why the warning 
had been given, and what was the interest which had prompted it. 
All these questions were to be solved. 

The first, as she dwelt on it, was almost immediately met by a 
thought which flashed suddenly across her mind in the midst of 
her perplexity. She remembered Maida the gipsey. Was not 
this secret warning from the same source as that which she had 
received from her only a short time since? Was not Maida her- 
self the one who, to-night, had given it? The mystery—the 
secrecy of the thing was associated, in Eleanor’s mind, with her. 
True, the gipseys had vanished from Penshurst Common, but 
might not Maida still remain? And especially if her purpose in 
this matter had been an earnest and sincere one, which now Elea- 
nor was not so skeptical about as she had been before. 

She had fixed on an hypothesis certainly reasonable enough, 
but one which Morley Briancourt himself had deprived of proba- 
bility, when his own hand had ensured Maida’s silence, when his 
own dagger had drank her life-blood, and the dark waters of the 
Wye closed over her, in a midnight gone by. 

“Lucy,” said Miss Ashby, to her maid, “have you seen of late 
any of the gipseys who were at Penshurst a short time ago ?”’ 

“No, Miss Eleanor. They were gone the very day after you 
went there, if you recollect.” 

“Yes—I know—I know,” returned Eleanor. “But are you 
sure none of them remained ‘—not a single one ?” 

“It might be possible,” answered Lucy Elmore, thoughtfully ; 
“but I have not seen one of them since they went. Why, Miss 
Eleanor? Have you seen them ?”’ 

“No—no. I only wished to discover whether any had remained 
in the neighborhood—that is all, Lucy. You need not say to any 
one that I asked you.” 

And she fell into thought again. Of the conviction that Maida 
was the author of the warning which she had so mysteriously re- 
ceived to-night, she could not divest herself. She had made light 
of her first caution; now, she only wished to behold her once 
more, to gain something more definite—more satisfactory from 
her; to learn, if possible, the meaning which lay concealed be- 
neath all this enigmatical obscurity. 

And should she not learn something further? She resolved at 
least to wait and see,—to ascertain exactly her own position, and 
be enabled to discern clearly the state of safety or of peril in which 
she stood with regard to her projected marriage with Morley Brian- 
court, before she took another step in the matter. She herself 
had been undecided whether to marry him, without, at the same 
time, being aware of any serious reason why she should refuse 
him. The repetition of Maida’s warning convinced her that it 
was not one to be passed by unheeded; that there was a reason 
for its being given. It decided her to wait awhile, at least, till she 
discovered that reason. She wished she might behold her invisi- 
ble monitor, who, it was evident, was hovering near her, while she 
knew it not. She could not guess how soon that wish would be 


Morley Briancourt, from the avenue, had, meanwhile, gone 
straight to his own apartment, where he paced the floor from side 
to side with moody haste, his arms folded, and his brow shadowed 
with a dark look of inward anger, disappointment and impatience. 

“ What does she mean ?” he muttered to himself. “Can it be 
that, after all, I am too late *—that she intends to put an end to 
this? Ah, I have waited too long—too long! But if this fellow 
—this Latimer, of Briarfield, has been the one to baffle my hopes, 
he shall repent it! And yet, what makes me such an idiot?” he 
went on, with a smile of self-assurance. “Is she not bound to 
me irrevocably? For what can break her uncle’s promise? And 
so long as my father possesses his present power over him, I have 
nothing to fear. Her consent, even if she should refuse to give 


it, will be unnecessary. He must give her to me, or he is at my 
father’s mercy !”’ 4 

A knock was at the door, and directly Victor Briancourt 
entered. 

“Well, how speeds the wooing, Morley?” he asked, lightly ; 
and an easy smile diffused itself over his countenance as he ad- 
vanced to the chimney-place with a careless, buoyant step, and 
threw himself into a cushioned arm-chair,—‘‘ how speeds the woo- 
ing, Morley ?” 

“Faith, I can scarcely tell myself,” answered the son, with a 
frown. “Eleanor is in an incomprehensible mood to-night. I 
have gained no answer from her, for she scarcely heard me men- 
tion the object of the interview, before she left my side with a de- 
gree of haste by no means flattering, and for what reason, is 
beyond my power to tell.” 

“ A strange caprice, by my word !” said the elder Briancourt, in 
a careless tone; “ but nothing more—nothing more, rest assured, 
Morley. ‘To-morrow will bring everything into order.” 

You think so?” 

Morley Briancourt paused within a little distance of his father’s 
chair as he asked the question. 

“Think so? My dear fellow, what in the world should prevent 
it?” asked his father, nonchalantly, playing with his watch-seals, 
—* what in the world should prevent it ?”’ 

“ May not her own will do so? I confess I fear—” 

“What?” And on the gentleman’s lips rested an undisturbed, 
graceful, self-confident smile. 

“That this Hugh Latimer, of Briarfield, yonder, has become 
already my rival.” 

“ Well—and if he has, what then ?”’ 

“A great deal of trouble may be anticipated.” 

“I beg your pardon: I must differ from you there. You said 
something, if my memory serves me rightly, relative to her will, 
as being exercised in the matter of this marriage. Do you recall 
the fact, my dear Morley, that she has, or will be supposed to 
have, no will, except such as agrees in every point with that of her 
unclé? And he, in his turn, has no will but what is subservient to 
mine. He is completely in my power. I can do with him what 
I please. Therefore, you need give yourself no uneasiness what- 
ever. He is to give you his niece in marriage, at such a time. 
The fact is an extremely simple, and at the same time, an indis- 
putable—an unalterable one. You see it?” 

Yes.” 

“You will, then, I presume, mention to our fair Eleanor the 
matter in debate, some time to-morrow again ?”’ 

“ Excuse me: I prefer that Sir Edward himself should receive 
her agreement after this.” 

Victor Briancourt laughed. 

“Cool, on my honor, Morley!” he said. ‘ Why, he can be but 
a lukewarm lover who yields to so slight a mortification as that 
occasioned you to-night.” 

“Lukewarm?” Morley Briancourt’s brow flushed, and his eye 
kindled. “ Lukewarm?” he repeated. ‘“ Nay; you are light, and 
gay, and trifling in your nature, and yet you know the strength of 
a Briancourt’s passions, No lukewarm love is mine. Eleanor 
Ashby has roused its fiercest power.” 

His father smiled qnietly. 

“ To the utter exclusion, I believe, of a certain fancy which you 
must remember ?” 

A slight frown darkened the brow of Morley. 

“T have no desire to revert to that, at this time. It has cost me 
trouble sufficient, I should judge, already.” 

“ That is your own fault, my dear fellow,” said the elder Brian- 
court, lightly. “But, after all, a very venial one, taking your ex- 
treme youth into consideration. It is well that it cost you no 
more. Well that you were enabled to evade the consequences as 
you did. You have destroyed the papers, I trust, years since ?” 
“On the contrary, they are in yonder box, within my dressing- 
case.” 

“You are careless, Morley.” 

“I think not. They are as safe there as if burnt, and I have 
no fear of their ever doing me any harm.” 

“ Nevertheless, take my advice and burn them. They may fall 
into hands which might do you an injury yet. And now, will you 
oblige me by accompanying me to the library? Sir Edward will 
wish to see you, undoubtedly.” 

They went—the father and son. 

But a few moments had the door been closed behind them, ere 
a small dark figure crept out cautiously from behind an Indian 
screen in one corner, and darting across the floor, also left the 
room. It was Pequin the dwarf. * * * 

Morning dawned, and Eleanor, at the usual hour, prepared to 
meet her uncle and his guests at breakfast. They were all there— 
Sir Edward, and Victor Briancourt, and her lover. Eleanor had 
slightly shrunk from the prospect of encountering Morley this 
morning ; but she must necessarily do so, and therefore endeavor- 
ed to think as little as possible of last night’s occurrences, that she 
might do it with as much composure as she could command. She 
felt that Morley must have experienced considerable annoyance at 
her strange and unexplained conduct, and this consciousness of 
having appeared somewhat singular in her proceedings, was not a 
little embarrassing. However, she went quietly into the breakfast- 
room, and met him there. 

His manner, as he bade her good-morning, was somewhat re- 
served, bearing still the mark of the feelings she had aroused the 
night before ; and yet there was a blending of impatient anxiety, 
of tenderness and passion, in his manner, and in the expression of 
his eyes, as they rested on her face with a glance that seemed striv- 


ing to read her feelings towards him. She saw that it was so, and * 


dropping her eyes, passed him and took her seat. 


Sir Edward, she observed, was even more silent and reserved 
than usual, and spoke little. Mr. Briancourt alone preserved his 
customary demeanor—one of graceful and careless ease. And 
she herself, as may be supposed, was also comparatively silent, 
Mr. Bnancourt’s easy nonchalance alone gave anything like life to 
the party, and still the greatest degree of constraint was percepti- 
ble among the other members of the little party. The baronet 
scarcely looked up once; spoke but rarely, and then with as few 
words as might be. Eleanor mentally revolved the probable rea- 
son. Was his taciturnity connected in any way with her? It 
seemed allied to that of Morley. 

The unsocial repast was concluded shortly. Immediately on 
rising from the table, Sir Edward requested his fiiece to accom- 
pany him to the library. She felt now that it was on the subject 
which Morley had broached last night that he was about to speak. 
A feeling of unquiet and troubled apprehension filled her heart; 
but she obeyed, without a word. Mr. Briancourt stood by the 
glass doois looking out upon the lawn, as she left the room; and 
Morley’s eyes were fastened on the pages of a book which he had 
taken up. He did not raise them until she reached the door, near 
which he was sitting. Then they were turned for an instant to 
her face, with a glance filled with inquiry, and immediately with- 
drawn. 

She foHowed her uncle, and in five minutes found herself seated 
opposite him, at the library table. 

“T have called you hither, Eleanor,” he said, “for the purpose 
of conferring with you on the subject of your marriage with Mor- 
ley Briancourt.” 

That was it, then? Eleanor merely bowed, and he went on. 

“It is now some years,” he said, “since this matter was ar- 
ranged. Asa child, you were, in a manner, betrothed to Morley. 
The fact that you were to become his wife, on arriving of age, has, 
I believe, always been fully understood by you.” 

Eleanor bowed silently. 

“ That period is not far off,” he resumed. “ Morley is desirous 
that the marriage should take place early in June. You gave 
him, I believe, no definite answer last evening, when, as he tells 
me, he consulted you on the subject. Therefore—’”’ He paused 
a moment, and leaned his head on his hand, apparently 
considering. 

Eleanor, meanwhile, sat startled and confased. What course 
she should ‘take she could not tell. She had not counted on mat- 
ters being brought to so decided a crisis so soon. 

“ Therefore,” continued Sir Edward, raising his head, “I have 
myself to request that you will name the day when—” 

To the relief of Eleanor’s agitation, at that moment there was 8 
knock at the door. Sir Edward rose to open it, and found there 
a domestic, who informed him that a visitor in the drawing-room 
requested to see him. It was Mr. Vernon, the son of a brother 
magistrate of the baronet, come on some business from his father. 
Sir Edward turned to Eleanor, still holding the door open. 

“ You will excuse me,” he said, “for a few moments. I will 
return shortly, if you will have the goodness to await me here.” 

He went out, and Eleanor was Icft there alone. 

“What shall Ido? What course shall I take?” she said, to 
herself, in a troubled tone. “ @, it I could only tell what is best!” 

Suddenly, it seemed within the very room, a strange, sweet, 
peculiar voice half recited, half chanted the following words : 

**Gentle maid, beware—beware! ° 
If the day thou wouldst not rue thee, 
Shun the snare that others spread ; 
’Ware the evil they would do thee! 
List the voice that gives thee warning, 
Treat it not with slight or scorning ; 
Give its accents timely heed ; 
Well ’twill serve thee at thy need. 
For few there be, like thee, that know, 
But foe be friend, or friend be foe!” 

The sound ceased. 

“© who is it that addresses me? Surely I have heard that 
voice before!” uttered Eleanor. 

There was a movement—a rustle in the silken drapery of 4 
window near, and forth from his concealment stepped her monitor. 

“ Pequin !” 

“ Pequin, at your service, fair Eleanor; and come to show you 
a plot of which you are ignorant. We have met but once before : 
then you took my part against one who would have hurt me ; now 
it isn y turn. Pequin is not so insignificant that he cannot help 
you when you need help, and show you your way when you can- 
not see it yourself.” 

“Help me? 0, if you could! But what do you know of my 
need? How did you come here? What—” 

“ Nay—let me do my errand, fair Eleanor, and do not lose the 
little time you have. I will show you something. I will show 
you the character of the man who would wed you, and takes care 
to guard against rivalry. See!” 

A writing-desk of Morley Briancourt’s lay on the table. With 
a key which he possessed, the dwarf quickly opened it, drew forth 
a thin packet of letters, and placed them in Eleanor’shand. They 
were those which Morley had intercepted—Mary Latimer’s letters. 
Perplexity and astonishment pervaded Eleanor’s breast as she ¢X- 
amined them; but before she had time fully to comprehend the 
matter, Pequin touched her arm. 

“Keep them; they are yours, you see, though your jealous 
lover has kept them himself, and still fancies them safe. But 
come now—come with me. Do not speak, but do as I bid you 
for a little while, and other secrets shall be unfolded to you 
secrets that concern you and your safety. So have no scruples, 
but do-as you are told, fair Eleanor. Hasten! You must know 
all before Sir Edward’s return.” 

[ro BE conTiNnvED.] 
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CHINESE TRADING JUNKS. 


PALANQUIN BEARERS. 


Vie Gio mane number of neat designs illustrating 
the industry and habits of the Chinese—that curious people about 
whom so much interest is felt, and so little, comparatively, known, 


RICE BOWL AND CHOPSTICKS. 


Our first engraving represents a Chinese trading-junk under sail, a 
most cumbrous contrivance, and yet not unlike, in the build of the 
hull, the European vessels of the 16th century. These junks are 
caulked with a putty composed of burnt um and oil, and have 
flat, unwieldy sails of matting and flat keels. The cargo-hoat 
shown in our next illustration is used for the conveyance of grain 
on the great canal. They are about 100 tons burthen each. The 


principle is the same as that of the chain-pump 80 extensively 
used in this country. The picture next in order represents 
uin such as is now used in the East by persons ot 


prevalent in China, where, according to Davis, in the 
streeta a “mandarin of high rank would be considered de- 
| graded except in a chair with four bearers.” Throughout 


CHINA AND THE CHINESE. 


CHINESE IRRIGATION. 


orbidden luxury. The Chinese mill, the last object delineated, is 
worked by hand with a lever, but has two stones, something like 
acorn mill. In almost everything the Chinese differ from us— 
CHINESE MILIe marking the direct antagonism of the East and West. That they 
are an ingenious people is undeniable. ie have made many 
Chinese flower-boat, or hwa-chow, is employed by the | discoveries, but few improvements. What they are capable of 
wealthy classes for pleasure sailthg on fine evenings. | when the Central Flowery Land is thrown open to European arts 
It rides high on the water, and has the same quaint | and sciences, remains oe A seen. 
peculiarities as the other boats. The Robinson 
Crusoe-ish individual in the next engraving is a 
Chinese husbandman. The garments of the Chi- 
nese farmers are well adapted to shield from the 
weather. ‘The next encraving shows a fisherman’s 
boat, with the trained birds that save him the ex- 
pense and trouble of hooks and lines, and bait in 
capturing his scaly prey. These birds are cormo-, 
rants, excellent swimmers, divers and fliers. They 
are trained as men rear spaniels and hawks, and 
one man can readily take care of a hundred. 
When a large fish is seized, these birds help each 
other, one taking the head, the other the tail. The 
boatman stretches out an oar—the bird perches on 
it, is relieved of his burden, and then flies off to 
continue his sport. As they are very voracious 
the owners have a ring clasped or a string tied 
tightly about the neck. The next engraving shows 
an irrigating machine used by the Chinese. A 
tread-mill keeps in motion a chain on which are 
fastened a number of square boards running in a 
trough which hold and draw up the water. The 


here are four bearers. —— travelling is 


Asia the roads are so bad, and labor is so 
cheap, that palanquins and sedans are used 
to a very great extent. Our 
next illustration shows us the 
method of cotton bowing prac- 
tised in India and China. The 
carder uses an elastic bow with 
a tight string. He places it in 
a heap of the material, and 
having pulled the string with 
some force allows the bow to 
recoil; the vibration of the 
string scatters the cotton about 
and it into fibres 
freed from knots and impuri- 
ties. Our next illustration 
shows us the Chinese mill, or 
pestle and mortar, a simple but 
effective contrivance worked 
with a treadle. The next 
print of the series delineates a 
Chinese rice bowl with the 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
IT MAKES ME SAD TO ROAM. 


BY FRANK FREELOVE. 


It makee me sad to roam amid the halls 
Where heaven-born art and godlike music reign ; 
I, joyous child—I frequented those halle— 
A transient passer, now repair again ; 
Art from her nicest touch the chisel drops, 
Painting her glowing brush suspends in air— 
Musie's high thrilling tones abruptly stope ; 
Ah me, I weep harsh tears with black despair— 
The Muses cry ‘‘ Avaunt! ye have no heritage here!” 


It makes me sad to roam amid the marts 
Of busy industry and toiling strife ; 
For din and clatter sing, ‘‘ Gold costs the smart 
Of many aspiring soul and gladsome life.” 
But time rolis on, as chariots roll along, 
Save that he steals with stealthy pace and slow, 
While Industry peals up her burdened song, 
And naught except the grave is free from woe— 
The wheel of life turns swift—I, too, must onward go. 


It makes me sad to roam amid the haunts 

Where once my gi steps in glad danced ; 
Fashion nor riches now supply my wants, 

Nor touch one chord in all my soul's expanse. 
Surrounded by a crowd I breathe alone ; 

The tones of friendship greet my ear in vain— 
Or, if I heed them, I again bemoan 

A tone once dear—remembrance’s dulcet pain ; 

And from the reverie I start, yet sigh to dream again. 


> 


[Translated from the German for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
MARIETTE: 


THE BROKEN PITCHER. 


BY H. E. HOUSTON. 


La Napovu s is only a small town on the coast of France, and 
yet it is known throughout the whole province. It lies embosom- 
ed in evergreen shades, midst dark pomegranates and bright palms. 
People say that the finest grapes, the sweetest roses, and the most 
beautiful maidens are there, and I can well believe it, though that 
is not the reason why La Napoule is so celebrated. You shall see. 

Though all the maidens of La Napoule were called charming, 
the little Mariette was doubtless a wonder among wonders. She 
was always called little Mariette, though she was not smaller than 
a person of seventeen years generally is. Indeed, her forehead 
just reached the lips of a full-grown man. The Chronicle of La 
Napoule had very good reason for talking about Mariette. I 
should have done the same had I been in the place of the Chroni- 
ele, tor Mariette, who until now had lived with her mother Manon 
at Avignon, turned the whole village of La Napoule upside down. 
Not the houses indeed, but the people and their heads, and perhaps 
not the heads of everybody, but certainly those whose heads and 
hearts are ever in danger from the proximity of a pair of soul-full 
eyes. I know that very well. 

Mother Manon would have done better had she remained in 
Avignon, but she inherited a little property in La Napaule, some 
land with a little vineyard, and a neat house pleasantly placed in 
the shadow of a great rock, between olive trees and African aca- 
cias. That is more than every poor widow has, and Manon was, 
in her own opinion, happier than if she had been countess of the 
whole province. But the good woman fared all the worse for so 
thinking. She did not foresee the misfortunes that awaited her ; 
nor had she ever read in Homer how a pretty woman could bring 
whole countries into turmoil and discord. 

The little Mariette had hardly been a fortnight in the house be- 
tween the olives and African acacias, than every young La Nepoul- 
ese knew that Mariette lived there, and also that in the whole prov- 
ince there was no more charming maiden than in this self-same 
house. When she passed through the place, flitting lightly with 
floating drapery, wearing in her bosom an orange blossom or rose- 
bud, with the ribbons of her hat shading her sweet face, even the 
sourest old people talked to her, and the young ones were silent 
from admiration, and everywhere in her path would open on the 
right hand and the left, doors and little windows, with “ good 
morning, Mariette,” “good morning, little Mariette,” and she 
nodded gaily and smiled both right and left. When she went to 
church, all hearts, especially those of the young men, forsook 
Heaven, all cyes the holy priest, and the lingering fingers forgot 
the beads of the rosary. ‘That must have given great offence, ¢s- 
pecially to the devout. 

About this time the young women of La Nepoule became 
suddenly pious, for they were very much vexed ; and they could 
hardly be blamed for it, as since Mariette’s arrival more than one 
swain had grown cold, and more than one lover had forsaken 
his betrothed. The young people spoke no longer of marriage, but 
of separation. They sent back their plighted faith and their rings, 
The old people joined in the ill feeling of their children. Quar- 
rels and strife spread from house to house. 

“ Mariette is the cause of all this,” said the devout maidens ; 
then their mothers repeated it, then the fathers, and at last the 
young men took it up. 

But the little Mariette, enclosed in her innocence and purity, 
like the first opening glow of the rosebud through the dark green 
of its chalice, guessed nothing of all this trouble, and remained 
good through all. After a while first the young men praised her 
and said, “why trouble the pretty, harmless child—she is without 
guile” Theu the fathers said—then the mothers—and last the 
pious maidens ; for who could help being won by Mariette’s sweet 


voice? Before six months everybody had spoken to her and al- 
ready loved her. She could not believe that she was so much be- 
loved, as she could not before believe that she was so much dis- 
liked. Everybody now wished to atone for their injustice towards 
Mariette. Compassion heightened the tenderness of affection, and 
all were friendly to the pretty child, kindly greeting her and invit 
ing her to all the rural dances and plays. But alas! all men have 
not the gift of compassion, but have hearts as hard as Pharaoh’s. 
This comes doubtless from the natural wickedness of men since 
the fall. 

The young Colin was a striking instance of this. He was the 
richest farmer and land-proprietor in La Napoule. His vineyards 
and olive gardens, citron and pomegranate groves, could not be 


‘ counted in one day. But one thing well proved his natural hard- 


ness of heart—that he had reached the age of twenty-seven with- 
out ever thinking for what purpose young maidens were created, 
though indeed, some people, especially ladies of a certain age, 
thought Colin the best young man under the sun; they admired 
his figure, his frank, open manners, his smile, which they said 
must have been granted him as absolution for sins forgiven. But 
on such persons’ judgment it is not well to depend. Meanwhile 
everybody in La Napoule had become fond of the little Mariette— 
all except the hard-hearted Colin, who remained cold to the lovely 
child. 

When any one spoke of Mariette, he was dumb as a fish; if he 
met her in the street, he turned red and white by turns, and 
glanced spitefully at her. When, in the summer evenings, the 
young people collected near the ruins of an old castle by the bor- 
ders of the sea, to dance or sing, Colin was not absent; but as 
soon as Mariette appeared, then the spiteful Colin became silent, 
and would not sing any more for all the gold in the world. It 
was a pity, for he had a sweet voice and every one liked to hear 
him sing. The maidens of La Napoule all looked upon Colin 
with favor, and he was friendly to all. As we have said, he had a 
roguish glance that the young women liked, and when he laughed 
he was worthy of being painted ; but, naturally enough, the neg- 
lected Mariette noticed him scarcely at all—and she was quite 
right. Whether he smiled or not, it made no difference to her; 
she did not care at all for his roguish glance—she was still right. 
When he told stories, which he often did, she bantered her neigh- 
bors and pelted, now Pierre and now Paul, with uprooted weeds, 
laughed and chattered, and did not even hear Colin. That vexed 
him, perhaps, for he often broke off in his relation, and went 
gloomily away. Revenge is sweet. Manon’s daughter had tri- 
umphed ; but after all, Mariette was a good girl, and her heart was 
tender. If he was silent, she was sorry—if he was sad, she lost 
all wish to laugh—if he was absent from a pleasure gathering, she 
did not wish to remain—and if she was unseen, she wept more 
tears than Magdalene, though she had not half so much to ery for. 

The priest of La Napoule, called Father Jerome, was a man of 
seventy years. He hgd all the virtues of holiness and only one 
failing—namely, that by reason of many years ho was deaf. On 
that account he preached chiefly to the children and youth of the 
village, who listened to him very attentively. It was true that he 
preached from only two texts, but then his entire religion was con- 
tained in these. One was: “Children, love one another,” and 
the other; ‘‘ Children, the ways of Heaven are wonderful.” The 
young people tried to be obedient to the first commandment, and 
hoped to gain the wonders of Heaven. Only Colin with the stony 
heart would pay no attention to it. He was designing though he 
did not so appear. 

It was the time of the state fair at Valence. Everywhere was 
gay and busy life, and though perhaps but little money, much 
pleasure. Mariette with her mother Manon, was there, and Colin 
was present also. He bought numberless gifts and knicknacks 
for his lady friends, but tor Mariette not a sou’s worth, and yet he 
was continually at her heels; but she did not speak to him nor 
he toher. Anybody might see that he was plotting mischief. 
Presently Mother Manon came out of a stall near by, and said: 

“O, Manette, see this beautiful pitcher! A queen need not dis- 
dain to touch her lips to it. Only look! the border is pure gold, 
and no flowers could grow in gardens more beautiful than these, 
and yet they are only painted; and see, Mariette, in the midst of 
Paradise, how tempting the apples look on the trees—one almost 
wishes to taste them. Indeed, Adam could not resist, when the 
lovely Eve offered one to him; and sec how lovingly the little 
lambs play by the side of the old tiger, and the snow white dove 
with green and gold throat nestles close to the hawk as though it 
wished to coo to him.” 

Mariette could not admire it sufficiently. 

“Such a pitcher is too beautiful to drink out of,” said she ; “ if I 
had it I would put my flowers in it, or at least glance into Paradise. 
We are, to be sure, only at the fair at Valence, but when I look 
at this pitcher, it seems as if we were at the gate of Paradise.” 

So said Mariette, and she called all her young friends to 
come and admire the pitcher. Soon these stood by it—the young 
maidens and men—and finally nearly half the population of La 
Napoule had seen and admired this most wonderful pitcher. 
Very beautiful it seemed, made of the most costly and clearest 
porcelain, with gold amd bright borders. To the inquiry, “What 
is it worth ?”’ the answer was—‘ one hundred pounds ;” then the 
questioner would be silent and go sadly away. 

When, finally, there were no more people around the stand, 
Master Colin came quietly up, laid the hundred pounds on the 
table, and ordered the merchant to pack it carefully in a box, 
as he should take it away with him. He told his design to none. 
He had not gone far, before he met the judge’s servant, old 
James, who was coming from the fields. James was a very good 
man, but excessively stupid. 

“will give thee a crown, James,” said Colin, “if thou wilt 


carry this box to Manon’s house and leave it there, and if any- 
body should ask where thou gottest it, tell them a stranger gave 
it to thee, but do not betray my name, or I shall never forgive 
thee.” 

James listened with attention, took the fee and the box, and 
went toward the little house between the olive trees and acacias. 
On his way he met his master, the Judge Hautmartin, who asked 
what he was carrying. 

“A box for Mother Manon,—but, master, I cannot tell where 
I got it.” . 

“Why not?” 

‘Because Master Colin neyer would forgive me.” 

“Tt is well that thou cangt be so silent—it is too late now, 


‘though. Give me the box. I shall go to Manon’s to-morrow, 


and I will deliver the box to her and not betray that it came 
from Colin. It will spare you a walk and do me a good turn.” 
James gave the box to his master, for he was accustomed to 
obey him in all things without contradiction. The judge carried 
it to his room and examined it by the light with great curiosity. 
On the cover was neatly written with red chalk, these words : 
“ For the beautiful and beloved Mariette.” 


Judge Hautmartin very well knew that this trick was probably 
Colin’s, and that mischief lurked behind it. So he opened the box 
cautiously, lest a rat or a mouse might pop out, but when he saw 
it contained the wonderful pitcher that he had seen at Valence, he 
was silent from very fright, for the judge was equally learned in 
right and wrong, and knew well that the dispositions of men 
were evil from their youth up. He saw immediately then that 
Colin wished to bring Mariette into trouble by means of the 
pitcher—for the people who saw her with it would naturally imag- 
ine some absent lover had presented it to her, and would therefore 
cease their attentions to her. Then Judge Hautmartin kindly 
thought he would banish all such suspicion by presenting the 
pitcher to Mariette in his own name. Besides, he loved the pret- 
ty girl in secret, and would rather have liked it had she followed 
toward him the maxim of Father Jerome, “ Children, love one 
another.” 

To be sure, the judge was a child of seventy years, and Mari- 
ette thought the text could not apply very well to him, but, as 
Manon said, he was a very intelligent youth—had money and in- 
fluence from one end of La Napoule to the other. When the 
judge spoke of marriage, Mariette always ran off; but Manon ro- 
mained and did not appear in the least shy of the tall, lean man, 
for though indeed Colin was considered the handsomest man in 
the place, the judge had, in two things, much the advantage of 
him—namely, in many more years and a great, great nose. Yes, 
this nose always preceded the judge, like a satellite, to foretell 
his coming, and was a real elephant among ordinary noses. Well, 
with this elephant, his good intentions and the pitcher, the loy- 
ing judge went the next morning to the little house between 
the olive trees and the acacias. 

“For the beautiful Mariette,” said he, “nothing is too costly. 
Yesterday you were pleased at Valence with the pitcher. Permit 
me, beloved Mariette, to lay it, together with my loving heart, at 
your feet.” 

Manon and Mariette were both astonished when they heard the 
speech and saw the pitcher. Manon’s eyes sparkled, but Mariette 
hesitated and said: 

“J will not take either your heart or your pitcher.” 

Then Manon grew cross, and said: 

“But I will accept both heart and pitcher for you. You little 
fool, how much longer are you going to scorn your good fortune ? 
Who are you waiting for? Do you expect a duke to marry you, 
that you repel the judge? I know better how to choose for you. 
Judge Hautmartin, I shall deem it an honor to call you my 
son-in-law.” 

Then Mariette went out weeping bitterly, but Judge Hautmar- 
tin struck his nose with the palm of his hand, and spoke wisely : 

“Mother Manon, hasten nothing; the little dove will in time 
submit—when she knows me better. I am not impatient, I un- 
derstand women, and before a quarter of a year goes by, I shall 
possess Mariette’s heart.” 

“‘ But his nose is so big!”” murmured Mariette, who had been 
listening behind the door, and secretly laughing to herself. 

The quarter of a year passed away, and Judge Hautmartin had 
not put even the tip of his nose into Mariette’s heart. But dur- 
ing this quarter of a year the little Mariette. had several other 
troubles. ‘The pitcher brought her much vexation, and there was 
yet more than this. For a fortnight nobody in La Napoule spoke 
of anything but the pitcher, and everybody said, “ it is the gift of 
the judge, and the marriage is already decided.” Though Ma- 
riette told all her companions that she would sooner throw her- 
self into the sea, than marry Judge Hautmartin, the wicked maid- 
ens only bantered her so much the more, saying: “ Ah, how de- 
lightfal it must be, to rest in the shadow of such a nose!” This 
was the first trouble. 

Then Mother Manon had a habit of sending Mariette every 
morning to rinse the pitcher in the spring by the rock, and fill it 
with fresh flowers; thereby she hoped to reconcile Mariette both 
to the pitcher and the heart of the giver. But she only succeed- 
ed in making her hate both gift and giver all the more, and her 
labor at the spring was only a grief to her. Second trouble. 

Again, when she came in the morning to the spring, twice & 
week there lay on the rock beside the water, the most beautiful 
flowers, already arranged, as if made on purpose to adorn her 
pitcher, and on the stalks there was always a strip of paper on 
which was written, “Loved Mariette.” Mariette could hardly be- 
lieve that there were yet fairies and magicians in existence, but as 
the flowers were continually on the rock, she took them because 
they were better than wild flowers, though she would not even 
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smell of them because she supposed the breath of the judge’s nose 
had breathed upon them, and the strip of paper she tore in bits 
and scattered it in the place where the flowers had been laid ; but 
that did not vex Judge Hautmartin at all, for his love for her was 
as great in its way as his nose was. Third trouble. 


At last it came out in conversation that the judge was not the 
giver of the flowers. Who then could it be? Mariette was very 
much astunished at this unlooked-for discovery, but she took the 
flowers more kindly from the rock and even smelled of them. But 
who put them there? Mariette was unlike all other young maid- 
ens—very curious. She guessed first this and then that young 
man in La Napoule, but this could not be guessed out. She wait- 
ed and watched, far into the night—she rose early, but she gained 
nothing by all her watching and waiting, and still twice a week in 
the morning regularly, there lay always in the same place the won- 
derful flowers, and with them the constant strip of paper bearing 
the sigh, ‘ Loved Mariette.” Such a thing must have made even 
the most indifferent a little curious, but curiosity at last brought 
trouble. Fourth trouble. 

One Sunday morning Father Jerome preached as usual from 
the text, “The ways of Heaven arc wonderful.’”’ And the little 
Mariette thought, “ perhaps they will be wonderful enough to re- 
veal to me the invisible flower-giver, for Father Jerome was never 
wrong.” 

One summer night, when it had been very warm throughout 
the day, Mariette could not sleep ; so she sprang lightly from her 
couch when she saw the first dawn of morning glance through her 
windows. She dressed herself and went out to bathe her face and 
arms in the cooling spring. She took her hat with her, in case 
she should walk a little way by the stream. She knew a secret 
place to bathe, but before reaching the bathing place it was neces- 
sary to pass behind the house and then descend through palm trees 
and pomegranates. ‘This time Mariette could not pass, for under 
the youngest and straightest tree lay in deep sleep a young and 
slender man—by him a basket of the most beautiful flowers, and 
besides, a strip of paper could be seen, upon which breathed the 
customary sigh. How could Mariette get by? She stood still and 
trembled in every limb. She wished to return home, but hardly 
had she advanced a few steps than she found herself nearer the 
sleeper, and remained standing; yet from the distance she could 
not see his features. Now or never was the time to gain a sceret. 
So she tripped lightly by the palms, her curiosity prevailing over 
her fright, and took a good look at the sleeper, who slept as sound- 
ly as though he had not slept before for four weeks. 

And who was he? Who indeed, but the most mischievous Co- 
lin! It had then been he, the first old enemy of the good maiden, 
who had brought her into so much trouble with the pitcher and 
also the affair with the judge. He had then brought her the flow- 
ers to torment her curiosity. What for? He hated Mariette—he 
conducted himself in all company in a most unpardonable man- 
ner to her. He vexed her when he could; and when he could not 
he avoided the good child. To all the other maidens of La Na- 
poule he was affable and friendly—to all but Mariette. Only to 
think! he had not once invited her to a dance, and she danced 
most charmingly. There he lay, detected—caught! Mariette 
thought of revenge—what trick should she play him? She took 
the basket of flowers and threw them softly over the sleeper, but 
the strip of paper with the usual “ Loved Mariette” upon it she 
looked at, then hid it quickly in her bosom. Perhaps she wished 
to keep it as a proof of his mischievousness. Mariette was cun- 
ning, and she could not go away without repaying Colin’s trick by 
one equally roguish, so she pulled from her hat the violet-colored 
ribbon and wound it round the sleeper’s arm, then she tied it with 
three knots, and left Colin fast to a palm tree. 

“ When he awakes, how astonished he will be! And how he 
will wonder who has played him this trick. Of course he can 
never guess,” she thought to herself, and then went slowly into 
the house. 

The next day Colin put another trick in execution. He appear- 
ed to wish to mortify the poor child publicly. Ah, she had not 
dreamed her purple ribbon would be known in La Napoule, but 
Colin knew it only too Well. He wound it proudly round his hat, 
and wore it where all the world could see it, as a trophy, and every 
young man and maiden in La Napoule said, “ it is Mariette’s ;” 
and then they called Colin a villain. 

“ How is this, Mother Manon ?” cried Judge Hautmartin, as he 
neared Manon’s house, and he cried it so loud that his great nose 
echoed wonderfully. ‘‘ What does it mean, that my affianced gives 
her hat ribbon to the young farmer, Colin? It is high time that 
the marriage was celebrated ; after that, I shall have a right to 
speak.” 

“ You have a right now, judge,” answered Manon; “if the af- 
fair stands thus the marriage must take place quickly.” 

“But, Manon, Mariette has always refused her consent, and she 
never scemed friendly to me. If I ever seat myself by her side, 
she springs away like a deer.” 

“ Judge, only prepare the wedding feast.” 

“But if Mariette resists?” 

“ We will surprise her. We will go to Father Jerome early on 
Sunday morning, and the ceremony shall be performed very qui- 
etly. We will make him understand that. You are of the most 
authority of any one in La Napoule, and he must listen to you; 
yet Mariette need know nothing about it. I will send her in the 
early morning to Father Jerome of an errand, so she can guess 
nothing. Half an hour after, we will both of us come; and then 
quickly to the altar.” 

“ And if Mariette should say no, there ?”’ 

“What matters it—the old man cannot hear, you know ? 
be silent about this to Mariette and everybody else.” 

This was the agreement between the two. Poor Mariette did 
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not dream what fate awaited her. She was thinking how spiteful 
it was in Colin to make everybody talk about her, and yet she in 
her heart forgave him. She told her mother and her companions 
that : 

“Colin found my lost band ; I did not give it to him. He is 

only teasing me.” 

Mariette was entirely too good. 

One morning, early, Marictte went as usual with her pitcher to 
the spring, but this time there were no flowers on the rock. Per- 
haps it was too early. The sun had not yet risen from the sea. 
There were rustling steps—then Colin appeared, bearing in his 
hand the flowers. Mariette turned crimson, and Colin stammered : 

“ Good morning, Mariette.” 

But the greeting did not come from the heart, he could hardly 
bring his lips to utter it. 

“Why do you wear my ribbon so publicly, Colin?” said she, 
setting the pitcher down on the rock. “I did not give it to thee.’ 

“Thou didst not give it to me?” said Colin, and he turned 
white with vexation. 

Mariette was a little ashamed of her falsehood—she lowered her 
eyes and said, after a pause : 

“Well, I did give it to thee—but thou hadst no right to wear it 
so openly. Give it back to me.” 

He untied it slowly, and his grief was so great that he could not 
conceal the tears in his eyes. 

“Sweet Mariette, let me keep the ribbon,” said he, softly. 

“No.” 

Then his partially concealed vexation turned to desperation. 
He glanced with a sigh towards heaven, then on Mariette, who 
still stood devoutly by the spring with dejected eyes and drooping 
arms. Then Colin pulled the purple ribbon from the basket of 
flowers, and cried : 

“ Take everything from me now.” 

And he threw the flowers so violently on the splendid pitcher 
that it fell to the ground and broke in bits. Mother Manon, who 
had been watching from the window, had heard and seen all; but 
when she saw the beautiful pitcher broken, she lost all power of 
seeing or hearing more. She had no words to express her dismay, 
and when she saw through the narrow window the flying guilty 
one, she leaned against the sash with such violence, that it fell out 
of the crumbling stone and broke to pieces. So many misfortunes 
would have put any one else out of countenance, but Manon soon 
recovered herself. 

“Tt is fortunate,” said she, “that I was witness to this mischief. 
He shall go with me to the judge, and pay me for the window and 
the pitcher.” 

But when Mariette brought in the pieces of the much valued 
pitcher, and Manon saw Paradise lost, the good Adam headless, 
Eve with only one limb remaining, the serpent erect, but the dove 
broken in two—then Manon burst forth into a rage against Colin, 
and said : 

“Tt is plain this work came from the evil one’s own hand.” 

And taking the pieces of the pitcher in one hand and Mariette 
with the other, she went to the court where Judge Hautmartin 
was. There she made her complaint, and showed the broken 
pitcher and the lost Paradise. Mariette wept bitterly. The judge, 
when he saw the wonderful pitcher broken, and his beautiful Mari- 
ette in tears, fell into so great a rage against Colin that his nose 
became as purple as Mariette’s violet band. He ordered his con- 
stables to bring immediately before him the guilty person. Colin 
appeared. Mother Manon told her story with great willingness to 
the judge, the constables and the clerks, but Colin did not listen. 
He bent over to Mariette, and whispered : 

“ Forgive me, dear Mariette, as I forgive you. I have broken 
your pitcher unintentionally, but you have broken my heart.” 

“‘ What is the meaning of all that whispering there ?”’ cried the 
judge. “Listen to your accusation, sir, and defend yourself, if 
you can.” 

“T shall not defend myself,” said Colin. 
without intending to.” 

“That I can well believe,” said Marictte, softly. “Iam as 
guilty as he, for I vexed him and he broke it in anger. He could 
not help 

“* Goodness !’”’ screamed Manon, “ will the child take his part ? 
Judge, speak! He has broken the pitcher—let him deny that, if 
he can, and also that I broke the window by his means.” 

“You can deny neither, Mr. Colin,” said the judge, “so pay 
three hundred pounds for the pitcher, and for the window—” 

“No,” said Colin, “it is not worth so much. I bought it at 
Valence for Mariette, and gave one hundred pounds for it.” 

“You bought it, Sir _Impudence!” shrieked the judge, and he 
turned in his whole face like Mariette’s ribbon, but he could say 
no more. 

Colin grew angry at the implied reproach, and said : 

‘I sent the pitcher in the evening of market-day to Mariette by 
your own servant. There stands James at the door—he will prove 
it. James, speak—did I not give thee the box and tell thee to car- 
ry it to Mother Manon’s house ?” - 

Judge Hautmartin wished to interrupt them, but the simple 
James said : 

“T gave it to you, you know, judge. You met me with Colin’s 
box and promised to carry it to Mother Manon. There stands the 
box under your papers yonder.” 

This was James’s story, and Colin motioned him to go out until 
he shoyjd be wanted. 

“ Very well, sir judge,” began Colin, “but this trick will be 
your last in La Napoule. I know very well that you have tried to 
gain favor with Mariette and her mother, by means of my prop- 
erty. If you need me, perhaps the high-sheriff of Grasse will tell 
you where I am.” 


“T broke the pitcher 


So saying, Colin went out. The wise judge was sorely per- 
plexed by the turn affairs had taken, and did not know what he 
did in his confusion. Mother Manon shook her head. The affair 
was very dark and mysterious. 

“Who will pay me for the pitcher?” said she. 

“To me,” Mariette said, with glistening eyes, “it is already 
paid for.” 

Colin was gone several days from Grasse for the high-sheriff, 
and came back early one evening. Judge Hautmartin had finally 
reasoned away all suspicions from Manon’s mind, and swore he 
would sooner cut off his nose than Colin should escape without 
paying three hundred pounds for the pitcher. Then he and Manon 
went to Father Jerome about the marriage, and impressed it upon 
him that Mariette, as a good daughter, would not resist the mar- 
riage. The good old priest promised just as they wished, though 
understanding only a part of what they screamed in his ear. When 
Sunday morning came, Manon said to her daughter : 

“ Dress yourself well and carry this myrtle wreath to Father 
Jerome. He needs it for a bride.” 

Mariette attired herself in her Sunday best, took the wreath and 
without suspicion carricd it to Father Jerome. On the way she 
met Colin, and as she told him where she was carrying the wreath, 
he said he would go with her; and as they went along Colin gen- 
tly took her hand, and both trembled as if they were guilty of 
some crime. 

“ Hast thou forgiven me, dear Marictte ?” spoke Colin. “ What 
have I done that thou shouldst be so cold to me ?”’ 

But she only said : 

“ Be quiet, Colin; you may keep my ribbon and I will keep 
your pitcher. Is not that sufficient for you?” 

“QO, Marictte, I would give all I possess if thou wouldst look 
as kindly on me as on others.” 

She said nothing, but as they went into the church, she glanced 
sideway at him from her beautiful eyes, and lisped : 

“Loved Colin!” 

Then he stooped and took her hand, and they went into the 
room where Father Jerome was, in his robes. ‘The young people 
seemed in a dream, and remained standing by one another. I don’t 
know whether it was the effect of the kiss of the hand or awe of the 
priest. Then Mariette gave Father Jerome the myrtle wreath. He 
laid it on her brow and said, “ Children, love one another ;” and 
exhorted this young woman in a most touching manner to love 
Colin—for the poor man had only half heard the name of the 
bridegroom by reason of his deafness or had forgotten it, and so 
thought Colin surely was the bridegroom. The old man’s words 
moved Mariette to tears, and she cried : 

“ Ah, I love him indeed, but he hates me!” 

“T hate thee, Mariette ?”” answered Colin. ‘ My soul has lived 
only in thee since thou hast been in La Napoule. O, Mariette, 
how can I hope to believe thou lovest me? Is not all La Napoule 
at thy feet?” 

_ While they were thus talking to one another, the good priest im- 
agined they quarrelled ; so he put his arms around them both and 
said : 

“ Children, children, love one another.” 

Then Mariette sunk on Colin’s breast, while his arms enclosed 
her, and both faces beamed with silent transport. They forgot the 
priest—the whole world. Colin’s lips were pressed to Marietto’s 
swect mouth—it was only a kiss, but a kiss sometimes contains a 
great deal. They had so lost all recollection that almost without 
knowing it, they followed the delighted Father Jerome into the 
church, and to the altar. There were a few devout ones in the 
church who heard with amazement Colin’s and Mariette’s mar- 
riage. Some of them left their prayers to be the first in La Na- 
poule to announce that “Mariette and Colin were married.” 
When the ceremony was over, Father Jerome felt very much 
pleased that he had succeeded so well, and met with so little oppo- 
sition from the couple who were to be made one, and he led them 
into the parsonage. 

At last Mother Manon came, breathless. She had awaited at 
home the arrival of the judge, but as he did not come, she set 
out to meet him. New troubles were yet tocome. She learned 
that the high-sheriff, together with several of the police, had taken 
the accounts and records of the judge for examination. In the 
same hour, the Judge Hautmartin was arrested for his misdeeds 
and imprisoned. 

“ Certainly, the godless Colin has brought this about,” was Ma- 
non’s thought, and she hastened to the church to excuse to Father 
Jerome the delay of the marriage. 

There the good man, smiling with pride at his work, hastened to 
meet her, and by his side the newly married pair. Now forgot 
Manon in good earnest both thought and speech, when she saw 
what had happened, but Colin had more ideas now than he had 
ever possessed before in his life. He spoke of his love, the broken 
pitcher, the judge’s falschood, and how he had unmasked the evil- 
doer to the police at Grasse. Then he prayed for Mother \.anon’s 
blessing and pardon for the marriage. Father Jerome, who did 
not understand a word of what was passing, received an entire and 
satisfactory account of the nuptials; and, taking the hands of 
both, said, with an upturned glance : 

“ Surely, the ways of Heaven are wonderful 

The broken pitcher was ever afterwards preserved in the family 
as a precious relic, and it is to be presumed that Colin and Mari- 
ette ever after lived very happily. 
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To prove a man a fool is more likely to make him angry than 
to make him wise. A quiet exposition of truth has a better effect 
than a violent attack on error. ‘Truth extirpates errors as 


extirpates weeds, by working its way into their place, and leaving 
them no room to grow.— }figgleswyrth. . , 
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TO EDITH. 


BY uns. M. W. 
What shall I wish for thoe, dear little girl? 
While the sunbeams toy with each glossy curl— 
Thou art looking so archly into my face, 
With a winning smile and bewitching grace. 


I would wish thee a life exempt from all care, 

A path decked with roses—no thorns to be there: 
But this may not be, for sunlight and shade, 

Thorns and roses alternate this bright world pervade. 


Now ie thy springtime of life, little one, 
Hope-gilded flowers life's paths overrun ; 

Sweet is their fragrance, but transient their day, 
The visions of youth all too soon fade away! 


I would wish thee a treasure all fadeless and pure— 
Our Father can give what will ever endure— 

A claim to the mansions whtre death may not come, 
Where the loved and pure-hearted are ever at home. 


+ 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


LITTLE CHILDREN. 


BY MARY A. LOWELL. 

“ Up—up—higher yet,” said a feeble voice, as I was trying to 
find my way to the room of a poor woman, who had sent for me to 
see her die. Tho voice was that of another poor creature, who was 
lame, and who was painfully toiling up the dark, narrow stairway 
behind me. “ Higher—one flight higher.” ‘‘Good heavens!’ I 
inwardly exclaimed, ‘‘ can this feeble thing go up and down these 
steep stairs, and take care of the sick woman and her child, without 
murmuring ; and shall I—strong in health and limb, with the full- 
ness and affluence of life about me, and the spirit unquenched 
within me—shall I complain of the interminable height ?” 

But in truth I panted, and was weary before I got to the top. 
O, the sickening misery of poverty in the city! If one must be 
poor, give him at least a chance where earth, and air, and water 
are free; where the pinching blasts that come to him from the hill- 
side aro not so terrible to the human frame, as the chill that pene- 
trates and fills the damp, cold attic, reeking with the scents that 
years on years have left on the unwholesome walls, and the soiled 
floors, to which your feet almost cling as you step across them. 

To such a place was I now conducted. It was so dark when I 
entered, that I was obliged to wait several minutes before I could 
distinguish a single object. At length I began to see more clearly, 
and on a ragged bed I beheld a figure which I knew to be Jane 
Walker’s, because it was in her name that I was entreated to go to 
this house. Amidst all the squalor and poverty that surrounded 
her, from the miserable rags that covered her emaciated limbs, and 
the dim light that entered the room, there was one thing gleamed 
up pure and beautiful. It was the face of a little child. It was 
sitting at the head of the bed, playing with a broken toy, and smil- 
ing as sweetly as if its surroundings had been of the most splendid 
and attractive nature. The lame woman had seemed intuitively 
to feel that whatever of misery was in the room, the child must 
not partake of i; and the rosy face had been freshly washed, and 
the matted hair had been smoothed, and its garments were clean, 
if not whole. 

I reverenced the woman for this involuntarily act of reverence 
towards the nature of a little child. It showed that poverty and 
wretchedness had not dimmed the spirit of truth and piety within 
her, if she could thus recognize the beauty of that infantile nature, 
and separate it thus from surrounding stain. The thought of 
“God's possible angels” must have been in that woman’s heart ; 
and the blessing which that poor heart needed must one day come 
back to her. But beautiful as this seemed to me, in the brief mo- 
ment in which I had time to reflect upon it, I was recalled from it 
f by the sight of Jane Walker’s sufferings, and the evident gratitude 
which she felt at my coming so soon after her message. 

“ And where have you been, Jane, since I saw you last? Indeed, 
I am sorry enough to see you thus.” 

“I know you would be,” she said, speaking with some difficulty. 
“I could not help sending for you, to tell you all my troubles, and 
to beg you to sce to my little one when Iam gone. Poor lame 
Martha sees to her now, but winter is coming on and Martha must 
go to the poorhouse—but, 0, can I think of little Mary going 
B there?” And she cast a look of unutterable love to the little 
creature perched up behind her pillow. 

I gave her some drink that stood beside her, for she coughed 
painfully, and then she resumed : 

“You know, Mrs. W.,” said she, “when I was married at your 
house, how favorably you and every one thought of George Walker. 
And indeed you did not think too well of him then. He was all 
that he seemed to be—steady, temperate and industrious. He had 
a little shop by himself, and everybody liked his work, and mine, 
too—for I bound every shoe that he made. We got along well. 
The shop was close to our little home, and indeed made a part of 
it; for I could step through a passage directly into it, and often 
carried my work in and sat and chatted with him. He used to 
say that his work went off lighter. We lived so three years; then 
we lost our baby. I think George was never himself after that.” 

She paused, seeing something in my looks, I suppose. I was 
only thinking of the way in which woman ever strives to find ex- 
cuses for man’s failings. 

“ After that he seemed different. I thought he did not like so 
well to have me go isto the shop; and I thought, may be, it was 
my black clothes and my sad, thin face that troubled him. So I 


would just put on the dress that pleased him, and put on a smile, 
and walk in before him with a cheerful word or two. 

“ But lately I had seen two men there, and George sent me back 
whenever they came in, saying that he had business with them. 
O, how lonely I felt to be thus thrown out from his presence, when 
I was dying with grief for my baby. I used to go to its little grave 
then, and weep; and when I went back, George would be angry at 
my pale face and tearful eyes. I felt that something was wrong 
with him, but I did not know what it was. Sometimes he would 
not be in bed all night, but would stay in a garret chamber that 
had no window except in the roof. I had used this to hang my 
clothes in when it was too cold to go out, but now he locked the 
door, and would not let me go in. He said these men had stored 
something there, to keep out of the way of their creditors. 

“* Well, surely that’s not right, is it, George?’ said I, one day. 
‘Ought not they to give up what they have to pay their debts ?’ 
He laughed at what he called my ignorance, but I turned away 
dissatisfied, and feeling that he had not the same sense of right 
that I had. 

“One night, the man whom he called Stickney, the youngest 
and best-looking of the two, came and knocked at the door, and 
called George down from his bed. It was about one o’clock, and 
my poor husband had been tossing and moaning all night, never 
shutting his eyes, and I not daring to ask what was the matter. 
I had begun to be afraid of him, for he was growing very fierce 
and cruel to me, in words, if not in actions. This little Nelly was 
then only a mere baby. 

“When he went down so hastily to see Stickney, he forgot to 
shut the window which he had opened, and I could not help go- 
ing to it to see what the man wanted at that time of night. I 
heard him tell George that Buzzell (meaning the other man who 
kept with them so much) had gone off, and he was afraid he 
would bring it all out. The rest of the conversation was in low 
whispers, and presently they went up to the garret, where I heard 
them moving about until daylight. Then Stickney went off. 

“While I was getting breakfast, George asked me if I should 
like to go to New York. I laughed at the idea, and asked him 
what he meant. ‘I mean just this, that 1 am going there, and I 
want you to pack your largest trunk, and be ready this afternoon.’ 
There was something in his eye that made me afraid of saying 
anything more, and I agreed to be ready, thinking all the time 
that it would be so strange for a little quict body like myself to 
take such a trip with my child. In the forenoon George sent me 
out on some pretence, and when I came in, he was packing my 
trunk. I laughed, and told him I should take everything out again. 

“*No, no, indeed you must not. I have placed everything just 
right here.’ 

“* Indeed you have not, George. Baby’s little nice frocks must 
go in above our heavy clothes.’ 

“He took them out again, and told me to go and get dinner. 
When I came back, the trunk was packed full, but several things 
were left out which I fully expected to get in. He would not let 
me try, however, and I had to take a bag for the rest. 


“We started in the cars at four o’clock, and arrived at New 
York in the morning. I was vexed to see Stickney in the cars, 
but George did not speak with him, and I breathed a little freer. 
I could not bear the sight of him ; and when I looked at him invol- 
untarily, I absolutely turned ill and faint. Somchow, I felt that 
he was leading George on to his ruin, in some way that I could 
not make out. 

““ We went to a miserable, low place, where the scent of tobacco, 
and of something worse, filled the air, and impregnated my baby’s 
pure little dresses. I was sick, and George was cross and out of 
spirits. Stickney came in and out our miserable, dirty chamber 
whenever he chose, and once I saw George opening my trunk 
while Stickney stood by. My husband caught my eye, and I 
heard him say, ‘ Not now ; wait till she is in bed.’ 

“Tt was somewhere near morning I judged—for I had been 
awake some time—when I heard a noise at the door, and I called 
George to get up and see who was there. He did not hear me, for 
he was stupid with the liquor which he had drunk the night before 
on pretence of pain in the stomach. I therefore jumped out of 
bed, threw on my dress, and opened the door. Three men wero 
in the passage, and they pushed the door wide open. 

“*Not in here, sir!’ I said to the one who came first. 
must be mistaken in the room.’ 

“*Not at all,’ said he, ‘we want your husband.’ I do not know 
what I thought, but nothing like the truth certainly, for I waked 
George myself, and allowed them to come in. 

“* You will rise and dress you,’ said the man, ‘and meantime 
you, Ross, will guard the door, while Burnham and I look over 
this lady’s trunk.’ 

“By this time George was awake, and was staring stupidly at 
the men, who had taken my trunk, and were turning out the con- 
tents. I could not have spoken then if it had been to save my life. 
I held my baby fast, almost fearing that these creatures would take 
her away from me. When all the clothes were out, the man took 
a chisel from his pocket, and began to rip up the bottom of the 
trunk, A few strokes of the chisel brought out a piece of the bot- 
tom, and displayed underneath a large quantity of thin papers 
which resembled bank bills. All at once I knew what had come 
upon me. My husband was a counterfeiter! I had heard of such 
things being done, and I knew that it was a great crime ; but I did 
not know what the penalty was, so I kept very calm, 

“* Shall we take the woman, too?’ said one of the men. 

“*We must do so,’ he answered ; ‘the things are found in her 
trunk.’ 

“This then was why George had brought me here—to hide his 
own sin. In that moment all the love I ever had for him went 
out. It seemed so selfish and deceitful for him to make me the in- 
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strument of his own guilt! And as if to complete the sensation, 
that horrible Stickney walked into the room. He started at sight 
of the officers, for he had gained access only by the man at the 
door deserting his post for an instant to secure George, and he 
had no idea that any one was there but ourselves. I ran and 
placed my back against the door, which he was trying to reach 
again, and exclaimed, ‘This is the man—he is the very one who 
has done all this.’ In a moment he, too, was secured ; but O, 
the look which he gave me! Never shall I forget it! It haunts 
me yet. 1 have not much more to say, nor much more strength. 
I was acquitted and set free, but George and the other man were 
sent to prison. I fell sick, and could not take care of my baby. 
This poor lame woman found me on the church steps, where I had 
fallen, and brought me to her poor chamber, where she has taken 
care of me ever since. I have this terrible cough, and I know it 
is killing me. I knew where you lived, and I thought if you would 
take my child, and place it somewhere out of the reach of its father, 
I would die happy.” 

It was true ; Jane would not see another day. She had exhaust- 
ed her little strength in telling me this sad story, and she had not 
told me probably half her sorrows. I knew there must be some 
terrible cause for her utter hatred for the husband she had loved, 
but I forbore to question her further. I sent Martha out for com- 
fortable things, and having put some biscuit dipped in wine and 
water into her lips, and bade her not talk any more, I promised 
her that I would see to her child, and that she should never know 
who her father might be. ‘ Thank God! thank God!” she said, 
and soon she lay in a quiet sleep. 

I went out for an hour, and when I returned, it was to find that 
she had rallied a little, and had asked for her child. It was sleep- 
ing, but I laid it on the bed before her, on which I had just put 
some clean clothes. Martha had taken off its dress, and put on a 
clean night-gown, and no child of a noble house ever looked 
sweeter or lovelier than little Nell. Her mother’s pale lips moved, 
as if in prayer, over her, and with her last remaining strength sho 
held her to her bosom once more, and then motioned to me to 
take her. I obeyed, and put the child into the rude crib of boards 
nailed together, which Martha had made for her. When I turned 
back to the bed, Jane was sleeping the tranquil slumber of the dead. 


I took little Nelly away from that room; she at least had no 
further right to be there. I carried her to the house of a friend 
whom I had met in my walk the day before, and who was mourn- 
ing the loss of an only child. She gazed upon me when I entered 
with Jane’s child in my arms, and asked eagerly whose it was. 
“Yours, Mary,” I said. ‘God has surely sent this poor forsaken 
child to supply the place of your lost darling. Look at her!” 
And as I spoke, little Nelly woke and stretched out her hands to 
the beautiful lady in whose lap I had placed her. The sweet rosy 
cheek, the dimpled mouth with its seed-pearls just peeping from 
the red lips, the beautiful wavy hair so like her own darling’s—I 
did not need to say a word more. It was a mute compact; and 
just then her noble husband came in and sealed it with a kiss on 
the little white brow. ; 

Nelly has fallen into the right hands. Her new parents are not 
wealthy, but they have enough to bring her up respectably ; and in 
their management of the little one, I know they will be kind, ten- 
der and judicious. I have ever thought it the sweetest and loveli- 
est of all charities—that of taking a little child from the depths of 
poverty and the influence of evil, and acting the parents’ part to- 
wards it. So much of this beautiful charity exists in the world, 
aud so finely has it succeeded (for in no case have I yet known & 
child so nurtured that has not turned out well), that I am surprised 
at all childless people who do not try the same method of doing 
good, and, at the same time, of making themselves happy. Only 
yesterday I met a gentleman and his wife leading along a little pet 
of two years old between them. “Ah,” said I, “I suppose you 
begin to think she is your own by this time.”—‘ Begin to think 
so!” they exclaimed. ‘ Why, we took her when only ten days 
old, and it would be difficult to think anything else.” 

My thoughts went back to that child’s birth (of which nothing is 
known definitely), and I wondered what would have been her state 
now had not these noble-hearted beings taken her to their bosoms. 
My answer lay in the sight of two or three other children, who 
were playing by a door-step, the largest ones tyrannizing over and 
throwing down the smallest, and all of them encrusted with the 
marks of poverty, dirt and wretchedness. 
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(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
OLD LETTERS. 


BY LILLIE LiGaTFroorT. 


O little sheets of glistening white, 
- How many thoughts you bring, 

Of dear loved friends, and by-gone days, 
When life was in its spring; 

As one by one I read these o'er, 
How memory wakes again, 

And brings before me all the past, 
Of pleasure and of pain. 


The one whose name is signed to this, 
Now treads a southern hall ; 

She is planters cherished bride, 
Aud dearly loved by all; 

Heaven's peace be with thee, gentle friend, 
In thy home ao far away ; 

May thy new-found friends be kind and true, 
As those of thy childhood’s day. 


How delicate this writing is— 
How lady-like and clear; 

It brings to mind the gentle face 
Of one who's very dear. 

Well, she’s a wife and mother now, 
And round her husband's home 
She sheds the cheerful, steady light 

Of affection pure and warm. 


Ah! well I remember the hand that wrote this, 
The hand that’s now chill and gory ; 

He bade me “ good-by " with a smile on his lip, 
And a heart that was beating for glory. 

He sleeps in the far-off summer land, 
Where he fought his country’s foe; 

He fell ‘neath the folds of the starry flag, 
In sunny Mexico. 


O, lift this up gently—the name on this 
Is now carved on a marble stone, 
That tells when she entered into bliss, 
Our dear, our stricken one. . 
We pillowed her baby upon her breast, 
And laid them beneath the sod; 
There they sweetly sloep in the still churchyard, 
Till the trumpet-call of God. 


And this package of letters too dear, too prized, 
Were all traced by one dear hand; 

Tis long, long months since I trusted my eyes 
To the spell of this magic wand. 

I must not, I dare not open them, 
Or my heart will bleed afresh, . 

To think that we who so deeply loved, 
Should be parted by aught but death. 


I could better have borne to lay him down 
On sweet Mount Auburn's breast, 
And felt that his spirit was watching o'er me, 
From his home in the land of the blest. 
They say he still loves me, and the heart that was mine 
Is heavily wasting for me; 
O, help me, Great Heaven, to keep in the path 
Where duty is leading me. 


But the heart that was yours, my only love, 
Can ne'er be another's home, 

And though we are parted forever on earth, 
We shall meet in heaven, mine own. 

O, I will never look at these letters again, 
For it always brings the tears, 

To think of the friends of childhood’s day, 
And the love of my riper years. 


> 
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THE PARISH SPECTRE. 


BY C. MINOT KENDALL. 


A quarter of a century ago, the good people of the village of 
N—— were thrown into commotion from two causes. The one, 
that they had lost their schoolmaster, who had been enticed into a 
neighboring town by the offer of a salary of six hundred a year, 
two hundred in advance of what he had been receiving ; the other, 
that a strange apparition flitted about in the old churchyard of late, 
to the terror and sore perplexity of all its well-disposed citizens. 

The first admitted of something like a remedy, for another teach- 
er could be procured ; but the latter was an affair with which they 
did not know precisely how to deal. Few doubted this spectral 
existence, for Deacon David Sampson had seen it with his own 
eyes, although it fled from him, as if conscious of the dignity of the 
position which he occupied in the church. Several old ladies and 
village swains had caught a glimpse at it—the latter while return- 
ing from the nocturnal sparking of their sweethearts. O, it was 
well authenticated. Although this was the favorite topic, yet the 
more matter-of-fact subject of a new schoolmaster demanded im- 
mediate action, and was discussed accordingly. 

“Good morning, squire,” said the deacon, meeting ’Squire 
Noddle in the post-office, “ any letters for me this morning ?” 

“ Yes, several.” 

Tf one were to judge from the variety of his professions, he might 
pronounce the ‘squire a man of varied attainments; for he not 
only acted as postmaster, but played the parts of justice of the 
peace, apothecary and green grocer, and all very acceptably to the 
villagers of N——. 

“ Ah, very correct,” said the deacon, regarding one of his letters 
with a close scrutiny; “a good writer, spells correctly, and uses 
very decent grammar,” 

“ An application, I should surmise,” said the little ’squire. 


“Even so; and he very properly writes that he shall do himself 


the honor to apply to me in person, as chairman of the school com- 
mittee, to-morrow,” replied the deacon, with an air of consequen- 
tial dignity. 

“Then, deacon, it will be the legal mode to notify the members 
of this board to meet for the examination of the candidate.” 

“ Such was my purpose ; and I pray Heaven, that the next mas- 
ter may be above the temptation of filthy luere. To think, that 
after all our kindness to Master Slater, that he should treat us with 
such ingratitude ; it only shows the depravity of human nature.” 


“Do you know, deacon, that I think it is well that we are rid of 
him—for he was always complaining how difficult it was to support 
his family upon so small a sum ; and then his health began to fail, 
and he was continually pestering the board to increase hix salary.” 

“True, Squire Noddle ; and I have no doubt but that it was all 
ordered for the best.” 

“ By the way, deacon, my clerk, Jason, says he encountered the 
spectre last night. I had sent him at a pretty late hour to take 
some medicine to old Farmer B——, and when he returned, as he 
was passing near the churchyard, it suddenly appeared to him.” 

“ These are indeed sad times ; but call the boy, that I may ques- 
tion him.” 

Jason made his appearance with hands reeking with molasses, 
and looking evidently surprised at the unusual summons. 

“The ‘squire tells me that last night you saw the—the—you 
know what I mean,” said the deacon, with becoming gravity. 

“The ghost !—yes, sir, I am willing to make my affidavy of it.” 

“You are sure that you are not mistaken ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” said the boy, confidently, and giving particular em- 
phasis to the sir. 

“What was it like ?”’ 

“ Tt was white and formed somewhat like a horse, only it seemed 
to have’wings, and got over the ground at a two forty rate.” 

“ How long did it last ?”’ 

“T rather think I didn’t stop long in those parts; but the last I 
saw of it, the ghost was taking a regular bee line for your house, 
Deacon Sampson, and going like the very—” 

“No profanity, young man!” interrupted the party addressed. 
“ Now, squire, when we get this school business settled, we must 
see to this affair, for it is a duty which we owe to the community 
and to ourselves.” 

“Have you consulted with our minister about it?” 

“ Yes; but he treats it with rather an unbecoming levity, I must 
say, for one of his calling.” 

“Yet he would be just the man to assist us.” 

“True, but we must depend upon ourselves, for I am confident 
that he will not move in the matter; in fact, he as much as told 
me that it was beneath the dignity of any man to descend to such 
idle superstitions.” 

“ This to a man of your years? I am surprised !” 

“ And so was I; but it is our duty to bear one another’s infirmi- 
ties with all meckness and forbearance.” 

“That is gospel, deacon; but we have also law, and I like a 
little of both.” 

“ Ah, that reminds me that I must foreclose on Widow Rickett’s 
estate; it was part of my errand to you this morning. The mort- 
gage was up, and during the last year I have not received one cent 
of interest.” 

“Tam your man,” said the delighted Noddle. ‘ Put it through, 
for the law justifies a man in recovering his own.” 


The rumor having spread through the village that a new feacher 
would make his appearance on the morrow, as many as could 
find time to gratify their curiosity, assembled at the post-office to 
await the arrival of the mail-coach in which he was expected. In 
due time it arrived, and a pale, student-looking, handsome young 
man leaped lightly from it, and inquired for the residence of Dea- 
con Sampson. 

He was neatly but plainly dressed; and Jane Sampson, the 
pretty daughter of the deacon, as she opened the door in response 
to his knock, thought she had never seen such a beau ideal of a 
man. Her father was also pleased with him, and after some little 
talk caused the examination to come off at once. The young man 
bore the ordeal with patience, and answered the nonsensical ques- 
tions of the deacon and the squire without any show of contempt; 
while he delighted the minister with his familiarity with the more 
subtle depths of scholarship. 

The examination over, the young man retired to await their 
decision in the sitting-room, where the blushing Jane was to enter- 
tain him. The consultation was brief. He had placed satisfactory 
letters of reference in their hands, and the minister spoke warmly 
in his favor, because he was convinced of his qualifications, and 
hoped to find in the young man a congenial spirit, to explore with 
him those beautiful regions of classics which were his passion. The 
deacon advocated him, because he had paid proper respect to his 
dignified position, and thereby evinced his good sense. The ’squire 
was in eestacies, because he had worked out his favorite problem 
with a mere dash of his pencil. And so it was unanimously de- 
cided that Bradford Dale was accepted as the teacher of our parish, 
in place of Aristides Slater, resigned. 

The deacon offered him board in his own family, which a glance 
from the blue eyes of Jane caused him at once to accept. Time 
passed on, and he became quite a favorite with both old and young, 
while his scholars were declared to make wonderful progress. 
Meanwhile, the spectre continued his visits, which had the good 
effect to keep children within doors, while it pat the young men, 
and not a few of the old ones, to the inconvenience of making a 
wide detour to avoid the churchyard in their nocturnal walks. 

In vain young Dale sought to convince the good people that 
their fears were illusive. Many had seen it with their own eyes, 
and could not be brought to doubt the evidence of their own senses. 


So that at last, determined to unravel the mystery, he"announced 
to the deacon his intention of passing a night with the spectre. 

*Squire Noddle heard of this, and offered to accompany him ; 
for though he possessed but little courage, yet he felt that he would 
be comparatively safe in the presence of a man whose talents he 
felt were equal to almost any undertaking, while the affair would 
be sure to give him personal reputation in the village. So one 
dark night at a late hour they bent their steps towards the church- 
yard, the ‘squire being armed with a rusty horse-pistol and an 
enormous bludgeon. 

As they slowly wandered amid those stone memorandas of affec- 
tion for the departed, Bradford fell into a gloomy reverie. He 
thought of the time when he had seen his own parents laid in 
their quiet resting-places ; of the joys of parental love which he had 
so briefly known ; of the endearing smiles his mother had lavished 
upon his boyhood ; of the affectionate counsels of his father,*until 
a sense of dreariness came over him, which, for the time, made him 
forget the object of his visit into this solemn place, 


A convulsive grip upon his arm dispelled his dark dreams in a 
moment, and he turned to see the ’squire speechless with fear, 
pointing to some object which was revealed in the distance. He 
at once hurried forward, dragging with him his companion, whose 
teeth were fairly chattering with terror. Finding, however, that 
the object receded as they advanced, he wrenched his arm from the 
convulsive clutch of the ’squire, and commenced a vigorous pursuit. 
His active limbs enabled him soon to gain a near approach to the 
spectre, when, to the horror of the worthy Noddle, he saw the 
young man disappear as it were into the very jaws of the earth. 

He fired his pistol in the air, and then his little dapper legs flew 
like drumsticks, as they bore their quivering trunk to the nearest 
house, which was the deacon’s, where he fell fainting into the arms 
of that astonished man, who had opened the door. It was some 
time before his scattered senses returned to him, and then the ter- 
rible tale was told. ‘They had seen the spectre in the form of a 
snow white winged horse; and when Mr. Dale had outrun him, 
and came near to it, the earth had suddenly opened and swallowed 
him up. ‘The deacon was paralyzed with wonder ; but Jane, having 
no fuith in such spectral agency, with tearfuleeyes besought her 
father to go to the churchyard, for that doubtless he had fallen and 
was seriously hurt. But when she found that his fears were supe- 
rior to her entreaties, she declared that she would go alone. She 
hastily threw on her bonnet and shawl, and got outside the door, 
when her father and his friend seized her, declaring that it would 
be perfect madness on her part to attempt such a thing. 


At that moment Noddle shouted, “ The Spectre!’ and made a 
leap into the house. The father and daughter looked up, and saw 
in the distance what seemed to be a winged steed, while some dark 
object was evidently pursuing it. On it came, and the deacon’s 
heart beat quickly, as he saw it approach directly towards his own 
house. In a few moments the distant hills echoed with his gruff 
peals of laughter. He had recognized his old gray mare, which 
young Dale was driving home. 

The mystery was easily solved. While Bradford was running 
in the graveyard, the arch of an old tomb had given away beneath 
his weight, and down he went into it. He was somewhat bruised, 
but not severely hurt; and when he recovered his self-possession, 
he at once saw the difficulties of his unpleasant position—for 
although he had made a speedy entrance, yet an egress was not so 
easy a matter. The aperture was not much larger than his body, 
and that in the centre and considerably above his reach. 

Ie dared not make any atten. pt upon the sides, for fear of bring- 
ing the whole upon his head ; nor did he relish the idea of passing 
the night in this place. At length he thought of an expedient. He 
groped about, and found that the tomb was not without its silent 
inhabitants; and although he felt that, under any other circum- 
stances it would be sacrilege to disturb those wooden tenements of 
dust, yet by piling them up directly beneath the opening, he was 
enabled to regain the surface, when the first object he saw was our 
parish spectre, the deacon’s mare, quietly feeding near him. She 
at once started off, and then the mystery of the wings was mani- 
fested. 

It was no more nor less than the old faded blanket, which was 
confined to the body by a kind of half belt, which the motion of 
the animal caused to flap up and down in the wind, not very unlike 
the action of a pair of wings. The grass grew rank in the church- 
yard, and no doubt that was the reason that caused the old four- 
footed lady to stray from the pasture in which she was placed at 
night. The deacon took the precaution afterwards to lock her se- 
curely in the stable, and the parish was no longer troubled with a 
spectre. 

The schoolmaster is now known as an eminent lawyer; and his 
accomplished lady, endeared to a large circle of friends by her 
companionable qualities, has of course for many years ceased to 
subscribe her notes as Jane Sampson. The deacon and his friend 
have both passed away; but they often took their grandchildren 
upon their knees, and related to them the story of “The Parish 
Spectre.” 


>- 


PUGNACITY OF INSECTS. 


It is a singular fact that the smallest varieties of insects seem to 
be actuated by feelings similar to those possessed by the larger 
animals—they all have propensities to rob and despoil, defend their 
homes, are jealous, revengeful and disputative, and war in armies. 
Bees, if hard pressed for food, will attack with great force the in- 
habitants of a neighboring hive, with intent to rob them of their 
provisions. The white ants have a portion of their community set 
apart for the duties of war; and they exhibit in their operations a 
most perfect knowledge of insect tactics. Some of these ant battles” 
have been described by naturalists, and appear to have been con- 
ducted with a valor and skill which would have done honor to the 
chosen troops of a Napoleon, or the velunteers of a Taylor.— 
Beard’s Lectures on Nature. 
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REV. JOHN PIERPONT. 
AUTHOR OF THE “AIRS OF a 
The it on this page was drawn y for us 
by Mr. Barry, from a Jr., 
and is a correct likeness of Mr. Fixpont, os he now ap- 
pears. The head is a very striking one, the counte- 
nance being one of those that, even on a casual glance, 
we associate with genius and of character. John 
Pierpont was born at Litchfield, necticut, April 6, 
1785. He belongs to a family distinguished for in- 
telligence and high character of its members. His great- 
\dfather, the Rev. James Pierpont, was one of the 
—— of Yale College. The — years of the sub- 
ject of our sketch were surrounded by the happiest in- 
fluences. His mother was a gentle and pious woman, 
whose religious and moral teachings were listened to 
with reverence and profit. In one of his latest produc- 
tions, her son says: “ Her words and prayers were my 
young spirit’s dew.” 
“That dew that blessed my youth— 
Her holy love, her truth, 
Her spirit of devotion and the tears 
That she could not suppress— 
Hath never ceased to — 
My sou!, nor will st, through eternal years.” 


We suppose young Pierpont’s literary advan- 
tages wae cool ant that he was a diligent student, by 
the fact that we find him mers | Yale College at the 
age of fifteen. He was in 1804. Like many 
young graduates, who to be independent from 
their first step into the world, he commenced life as a 
teacher, making his first essay as an assistant of the 
Rev. Dr. Backus, in an academy of which he was the 

rincipal before being elected to the presidency of Ham- 

ton College. His engagement —— a portion of 
the year 1805, and at its termination he went to South 
Carolina, where for nearly four years he was a private 
tutor in the family of Col. William Allston, who resided 
@ part of the year in Charleston and the remainder on a 
fine estate on the Waccamaw, near Geo wn. Here 
the future poet was enabled to extend his acquaintance 
with nature, and to contrast her productions under a 
nial sky with the stern and bold features of his own 
ew Engiand. While residing in the South he com- 
menced the study of the law, and continued it assidu- 
ously after his return to Connecticut, in 1809. In 1812 
he was admitted to the bar in Essex county, Massachusetts. Had 
he continued in-his chosen profession, we have no doubt he would 
have risen to eminence and fortune. With a logical and cultivat- 
ed mind, quick in its operations, a powerful command of language, 
a forcible delivery, he united the qualities that command success 
atthe bar. But his debut was made at an unfortunate season. 
The breaking out of the second war with Great Britain caused a 
——4 prostration of business, and gentlemen of the bar suffered 
a lack of cases. Moreover, his severe studies had begun to 

tell upon Mr. Pierpont’s health, and he felt that it would be dan- 
to continue to lead an active life. He accordingly engaged 

in mercantile pursuits, commencing his new experiment in Boston, 
and following it up in Baltimore. He was unsuccessful, however, 
as a merchant—a fact attributable not to his inaptitude but to the 
hard times in which he embarked in trade. His abandonment of 
business occurred in 1816, and now, in the cultivation of his lite- 
rary tastes, he found a solace for his worldly disappointments. He 


REV. JOHN PIERPONT. 


had already produced a sensation, in 1812, by a poem delivered 
before the Washington Benevolent Society of Newburyport, his 
then residence. He now (1816) published his “ Airs of Pales- 
tine,” a poem prepared originally with a view to public recitation. 
It contains about eight hundred lines, is written in the heroic 
measure, and its theme was the power of music and the universal- 
ity of its influence—sacred history furnishing a large number of 
the illustrations. As a work of art, it is one of the most elegant 
compositions written on this side of the Atlantic, and, produced 
at a period when American art was in its infancy, its impression 
on the public was proportionably It was first published at 
Baltimore ; two more editions were published at Baltimore, and it 
was before long republished in England, in a work entitled, ‘‘ Spec- 
imens of American Poetry,” with a commendatory preface by 
Roscoe of Liverpool. It abounds with lofty and tender religious 
sentiments, with beautiful descriptions of natural scenery, and with 

dramatic pictures. One of the finest passages describes a 


moon night the Arno, in Italy. The sound 


“ Hark! "tis a convent’s bell : 
For music measures even the march of time. 


O’er bending trees, that fringe the distant shore 
Gray turrets rise :—the eye can catch no more. 
The boatman, listening to the tolling bell 
Suspends his oar ;—a low and solemn awoll, 
From the shade that round the cloister lies, 
Rolis through the air, and on the water dies. 
What melting song wakes the cold ear of Night? 
A funeral dirge that pale nuns, robed in 

Chant round a sister's dark and 
To charm the parting spirit of the dead. 
Triumphant is the = ! with rapturous ear, 

That uncaged spirit hovering, lingers near ;— 

Why should she mount? why pant for b; bliss? 
A lovelier scene, or sweeter song than this!’ 


Mr. Pierpont, soon after the date of the publication of 
his poem, commenced the study of theo with 
earnestness, completing his course at the divinity school 
in Cambridge, in 1818. In the succeeding year he was 
ordained as minister of the Hollis Street Unitarian 
church in this city, with which he remained connected 
for many years. From time to time he has written a 
great many poems, chiefly lyrical. His hymns are beau- 
tiful compositions ; his odes, written for public occa- 
sions, glowing, spirited and vigorous. As said of 

—'‘he ran 
Through each mode of the lyre and was master of all.” 

His services to the cause of education have been great : 
and his “ First Class Book,” an admirable reader, has 
enjoyed a prodigious popularity. Mr. Pierpont has taken 
an active part in the great movements of the day, moral 
and political. He was an early and zealous advocate ot 
the temperance cause. He has never courted popular- 
ity in his course, but always acted from conviction, so, 
that while he has often provoked enmity, he has always 
secured respect. In 1835 and 1836, Mr. Pierpont 

ed a year , Visiting the principal cities of Eng- 
land, France and Italy, and those of Greece, Turkey in 
Europe and Asia Minor. No man was ever better fitted 
to enjoy such a tour, and he has not published 
his experience in a set record, its influence is traced in 
coven ¢ of his minor poems. 


LITTLE FALLS ON THE MOHAWK, N. Y. 

The second picture on this is an accurate representation 
of the village of Little Falls, New York, with the broad Mo- 
hawk pouring through the valley, and descending in cascades 
which give the name to the town—one of the pleasantest villages 
in our country. Here the river, after reaching the eastern bound- 
ary of the so-called ‘German flats,” a vast — once the bottom 
of an immense lake, rushes through the rocky pass cut by the cur- 
rent. To facilitate the passage of boats on the Erie canal, the 
shore has been cut away, walls erected and sufficient s obtain- 
ed to allow the waters to descend through a series of locks toa 
lower level. There are here five locks, each of eight feet lift. The 
village is situated on both sides of the river, and on the Utica and 
Schenectady railroad in a most charming valley, 75 miles from Al- 
bany. The river descends 42 feet in three-fourths of amile. The 
village contains churches of five denominations, a bank, two newspa- 

offices, and manufactories of machinery, paper, woolen goods, 
Sous, ots. The population in 1853, was estimated at 3000. 


VIEW OF THE MOHAWK LITTLE FALLS, NEW YORK. 
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THE CHEAPEST WEEKLY PAPER IN THE WORLD. 


MATURIN M. BALLOU, Eprtor anp Proprietor. 
FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE, Asswrant Eprron. 


PRECEDENCE. 

From time immemorial, and in all countries, men and women 
have found fertile matter for wrangling in questions of prece- 
dence. Indeed, the grand battle of life is to decide who shall be 
first and who shall be last. The “ highest seat in the synagogue” 

_ g striven after with frantic zeal. There are many curious illus- 
trations of the point. 

An English lady, whose husband occupied a high judicial post 
n Demarara, set the whole colony in an uproar as soon as she 
arrived, by her determination to assume the lead at all assemblies. 
Of course this presumption made a good deal of trouble and 
was stoutly contested. The husband took his wife’s part, and 
supported her exactions, by alleging the etiquette adopted in the 
mother country in similar circumstances. As the governor stood 
in opposition to the judge, the dispute was referred to Lord 
Bathurst, then colonial secretary, who did not deem it worth 
while to interfere, and the question was left an open one. In 
similar circumstances, General Elliott, when commanding at Gib- 
raltar, showed less reserve and less disdain for the contending 
parties. He decided peremptorily, that, everywhere and on every 
occasion, the precedence of ladies should be regulated by age— 
that the first place should be accorded to the oldest lady of the 
company, and so on down to the youngest. As soon as his deci- 
sion was known, it became very difficult to force the honors of 
the lead upon any one. Since relative position indicated age, 
there was a perfect struggle of emulation and courtesy among 
the fair ones in the fortress, each now being willing to yield to 
her fair friends, and claiming no honor for herself. This adroit 
decision put an end to squabbles for precedence, for a time at 
least, among the upper ten of Gibraltar. 


Mvsic on tHe Common.—The public seem heartily to ap- 
preciate the eloquent music discoursed on the Common by our 
best bands on stated evenings of each week. It is a pleasant 
spectacle to look down from an eminence on the “sea of upturn- 
ed faces,” while music, moonlight, gas and beauty make up an 
irresistible combination of attractions. 

TueatricaL.—The old pit is to be restored to the National 
Theatre, whereat the “b’hoys” rejoice most-exceedingly. We 
presume that there will be no prohibition of peanuts among them 
for the future. 


> 


SPLINTERS. 


-++. The British engineers employ photography in taking views 
of places, field works, batteries and other engineering operations. 
+++» One mode of expressing joy for peace, in England, was 
the distribution of cakes and coffee to the poor. 
.... Lord Palmerston, though seventy-two, rides on horseback. 
Sir Robert Peel was killed by a fall from his horse. 
. In Paris, if a man criticises the emperor, he gets at least 
six months in jail and $100 fine. 
++. The trainer of Ellington, the winner of this year’s Derby, 
won $90,000 by his unexpected victory. 
.+». George Francis Train, Esq., now of Australia, but a Bos- 
ton boy, lately paid us a visit to this city. 
-++. Mrs. Bishop writes from Sidney, that they drink at dinner 
ardent spirits or ale, but never water. 
. At the Worcester Medical Association, this brief toast’ was 
given—“ Prof. Morrow—friends numerous—enemies minus.” 
. Ristori has made a sensation in London. Rachel has been 
sick—no chance to regain her laurels. 
+++ The next fair of the American Institute will take place in 
the Crystal Palace, New York, in September. 
-+ It is said that jewels are hired of the dealers to figure as 
bridal presents in these sad days. 
. It is a suggestive fact that among the many Mormon im- 
migrants to this country there are no Irish. 
-++. The German Turners, who lately had a celebration in this 
Vicinity, looked finely on parade with their banners. 
- Coins of an earlier date than Cesar’s invasion, have been 
found in an old house in Marseilles. 
-+. A Boston apothecary lately got this order—“ A dose of 
calomore and jollop for a woman 80 yrs. maid in pils.” 
- One year ago, Clinton, Iowa, was not known on the map. 
Now it has 1000 inhabitants, three hotels, lots of stores, ete. 
- An English blacksmith, in giving evidence, says a lock 
can be easily picked when the key is left in it. 
+++» Some person asserts that the roots of the common bur- 
dock make a beverage equal to the best Java. 
- An “ Early Rising Association ” has been formed in Eng- 
land. The members must be out of bed before 5 1-2 A. M. 
--+ A large number of American oaks have been planted on 
the Quai de Tuileries, Paris, and are 
++++ The Emperor of Austria has offered to cond the semaine 
of the son of Napoleon I. to France. 
- The Fmpress of France lately made her appearance at 
& court ball covered with lace and diamonds. 
- 8.8. Osgood, the American artist, has been travelling ex- 
tensively in the Holy Land of late. 
+++. Brooklyn, N. Y., is finally to have water works. Brook- 
lyn is a beautiful city and finely located. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. 

While we are quietly pursuing our task of amusing our readers, 
our political contemporaries are all busily engaged in advocating 
the claims of candidates for the highest office in the gift of the 
nation, repelling attacks upon their principles and character, and 
diving deep into the records of the past in search of precedents 
and antecedents. The shibboleths of party are heard in the 
streets and in the railroad cars. Every now and then some great 
procession moves through a town or city with banners and music, 
like an army on the march. Town halls resound with eloquence ; 
men, suddenly inspired, take the stump, and the air is vocal with 
eloquence from one end of the country to the other. This is 
rather warm work for the dog-days. To be sure, the voting oc- 
curs in November; but all the work of the campaign is done 
when the thermometer daily disgraces itself by getting high. If 
the canvass occurred in the winter, there would be a great saving 
of fuel to our citizens, for political excitement is much better than 
anthracite or hickory to keep the blood in healthy circulation. 

An intense excitement pervades the whole community on the 
eve of a presidential election. This excitement sometimes leads 
to lamentable acts of violence—but very seldom. Occasional 
collisions of hot spirits are incidental to all great gatherings for 
any purpose, the only exception being under a despuiism, where 
the presence of hireling bayonets prevents any outbreak or dem- 
onstration. Yet this very universal excitement is not an unhealthy 
exhibition of popular energy—nor is once in four years too often 
for the popular mind of the whole country to be stirred up. Jef- 
ferson tells us that the price of liberty is eternal vigilance, and the 
interest of men in public affairs could not be kept up to the prop- 
er tone, if our chief magistrates were chosen to serve for a long 
term of years. That even the intense excitement of which we 
have spoken is a healthy one, is demonstrated by the aspect of the 
people immediately after a hotly contested election. Every one 
acquiesces in the popular verdict. A calm falls upon the multi- 
tude. Whichever party triumphs—the victory is the victory of 
the whole people, for it is the simple result of the mechanism of 
government transmitted by our fathers, to which we have all 
sworn fealty. No matter what bitter disappointments are felt— 
rebellion never rears its head. The persons and property of the 
victors are safe—their position only can be assailed through the 
press. 

To the foreigner, who sees us in our moments of political ex- 
citement—who listens to the fulminations of the tribune, who 
reads the fierce philippics of the press—who sees the march of 
armies with banners, who overhears vehement disputes in the 
streets, it would secm that the defeat of one or the other power- 
ful party at the polls must necessarily be resented by the initia- 
tion of civil war. One day he sees surging multitudes uttering 
party cries and denunciations—the next a universal calm, and the 
very same men who so lately thundered at their opponents, smil- 

ingly acquiescing in their victory. Some such phrases as “ better 


THE BOSTON TEA PARTY. 

The spirited original picture, another of our national series, from 
the pencil of Billings, which occupies the whole of pages 56 and 
57 of this number, cannot fail to be highly appreciated. When the 
obnoxious revenue acts were passed, the leading patriots, including 
many of the ladies of America, who indeed, set the example, 
formed associations agreeing to abstain from tea, from which arti- 
ele the British government expected to derive a large income. 
They adhered to their resolution with great constancy. Lord 
North then allowed the East India Company to export tea to 
America without paying export duty, thinking that if the Ameri- 
cans could get it at less cost than the British, they would be willing 
to pay the duty. He was mistaken. The ship Eleanor, Capt. 
James Bruce, and the ship Beaver, Capt. Hezekiah Coffin, arrived 
with cargoes of tea in Boston harbor, Nov. 20, 1773. A public 
meeting of citizens was immediately called, and it was resolved 
that the tea should not be landed, and that the ships should be sent 
back. The governor and council refused to clear the ships without 
landing the tea. The consignees, menaced by the pupulace, sought 
refuge from violence in Castle William. Meetings were held in 
Faneuil Hall and the Old South, and the patriots resolved to 
maintain their position. The authorities continued obdurate. The 
captains of the vessels were willing to clear if permitted, but the 
collector of the port refused to grant them leave, and ships of war 
guarded the entrance of the harbor. 

At dark, on the 16th of December, a large party of men, dis- 
guised as Mohawk Indians, some of whom had attended the popu- 
lar meeting in the Old South, on the afternoon of that day, rushed 
to Griffin’s Wharf, where the tea ships lay, shouting, “ Boston 
harbor for a teapot !’’ There were about one hundred and forty 
banded together, a few disguised as Indians, the remainder with 
their faces blackened for fear of discovery, as it was a moonlight 
night. They boarded the ships, broke open the hatches, and in 
the space of three hours broke up 342 chests of tea and threw their 
contents into the dock. This revolutionary act excited the aston- 
ishment and wrath of the ministerial party; its fame circulated 
throughout the land ; in the great seaports no person ventured to 
receive the tea, and the company’s ships were compelled to return 
to England. Some of our first citizens participated in this deed, 
and long afterwards, when crowned with fame and years, related 
with pride their agency in this bold execution of the popular will. 

The locality depicted is near the foot of Gridley Street. A 
crowd are collected on the end of Griffin’s Wharf, cheering the 
patriots. A boat filled with them, in their Indian disguise, is pull- 
ing off—but their comrades are already engaged emptying the con- 
tents of the ships. There are some half dozen in view with the 
“Mohawks ” on board of each. The full moon in the sky is an 
historical incident, it being nearly as bright as daylight when the 
daring deed was committed. 


MARRIAGES. 


luck next time,” or “ never say die,” “ beaten, but not conq 
ed,”” are the proverbial safety-valves of political disappointment. 

Of course it would be much better if we could all keep cool, and 
discuss great questions calmly, and never quarrel with our oppo- 
nents, and never bet on elections, and behave otherwise in an ex- 
emplary manner—but human nature will be human nature, and 
is not quite angelic, and therefore it is not worth while to moan 
about its incidental weaknesses. 


New York is the greatest strawberry market in the world. In 


1855, 50,000 bushels of this delicious fruit were sold in that city, 
against 12,000 bushels in Philadelphia, 12,000 bushels in Cincin- 
nati, and 10,000 bushels in Boston. New York city received from 
all sources, in 1855, 8,000,000 baskets, the value of which, at the 
wholesale price of 2 1-2 cents a basket was $200,000, the consum- 
ers paying nearly double that sum. Formerly four of the New 
York baskets were estimated to hold a quart, but it now takes five 
to make that quantity. ‘Lhe New Yorkers think the fruit is fresh- 
er when put up in these baskets, than in the Hingham boxes used 
here. We think they are mistaken. Strawberries are probably 
more profitable than any crop raised by the market gardener, al- 
though they require constant labor to keep them clear of weeds. 
This is balanced by the fact, however, that they require only mod- 
erate manuring. There are many varieties, but Hovey’s seed- 
ling commands the highest price in the market, on account of the 
great size of the berries. 


Acassiz “soLp.”—At a vey learned discussion on stratas 
the other day, at the house of the learned professor, a Mr. 
B——., of this city, asked if there were any strata of precious 
gems. “No, none whatever,” replied Professor Agassiz. “I’ve 
heard of one,” said Mr. B——. “ Impossible !” was the rejoinder. 
“O, yes,” said B——, “ and it was called a strata-gem!” 


Cusiosirr W()ztrep.—Some English travellers were visit- 
ing an elegant private garden at Palermo, Sicily ; and among the 
little ornamental buildings, they came to one on which was writ- 
ten, “ Non aperite,”’ that is, “Don’t open.” Of course they open- 
ed it—a tremendous jet of water was thrown full in their faces. 
Such contrivances are common in Italy. 


Music.—If Jenny Lind again visits these United States, as she 
proposes, she will be welcomed back with enthusiasm, and will 
have no difficulty in exchanging Swedish notes for American gold. 


Ovr Porrrairs.—Having presented likenesses of Mr. Fillmore 
and Mr. Buchanan, in the order of their nomination, we shall fol- 
low with a fine portrait of Col. Fremont, now being engraved. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Robbins, Mr. John Ladd Flanders to Miss 
Elizabeth Holbrook; by Rev. Mr. Alger, +. ~— Lodge to Miss Mary 
don Green wood ; by Rev. Mr. Smi 8. Ennis to Miss 
McClosky; by Rev. Mr. Binney, Mr. heed G. Lane, of Leomins 
Miss Mary 8. Binney.—At Somerville, by Rev. Mr. Williams, Mr. Samuel Cald- 
well, of Boston, to Miss Amelia A. Reynolds.—At Lynn, Mr. James M. Emer- 
son to Miss Hannah Graves.—At Salem, by Rev. Mr. Carlton, Mr. Jabes H. 
Merrill to Miss Lydia A. Kimbal).— At South Danvers, by Rev. Mr. Suther 
Mr. Ichabod R. Rogers to Miss Clara Russell.— At Newburyport, by Rev. Dr. 
Dimmick, Mr. George H. Stevens to Miss Hannah M. Samner.—At Raynham 
by Rev. Mr. Carver, Nathan W. Shaw, Esq. to Miss Sarah J. King.—At Fail 
River, by Rev. Mr. Porter, Mr. John Kershaw to Miss Maria Connor.—At 
Taunton, by Rev. Mr. Blake, Mr. John C. Reynolds to Miss Helen M. Soper.— 
At Worcester, by Rev. Mr. Bushnell, Dr. Rufus Woodward to Miss Jenny Fox. 
—At West Boylston, by Rev. Mr. Cross, Mr. F.C. Hardy to Miss Delia Maria 
Price.—At New Bedford, by Rev. Mr. How, Mr. Edward Manchester to Miss 
Lucy J. ne of Fairhaven.—At Whitingham, Vt., by Rev. Mr. Ballou, 
Hosea . to Miss Adelia A. Murdock. 


DEATHS. 


In this city, Hon Luther Stearns Cushing, 53; Miss Chloe A. Lee, 41; Mrs. 
Mary B. Backus, 34; Mrs. Mary Jane Page. 24; Mrs. Mary Elizabeth, wife of 
Professor Honeybun, 26; Mr. William A. Field, 62; Mr. Balterman 
24.—At Charlestown, Widow Fanny Godsoe, late of Portsmouth, N H.—at 
Roxbury, Mr. Jesse E. Henderson, 48; Mrs. Mary A. Hall, 53; Mrs. Celia Cole- 
» 6 —At Dorchester, Mr. E. Henry Preston, 48.—At Newtonville, Mr. 

W. Badger, 34.—At West Newton, Mrs. Sarah P. Stephenson, 26.—At 
A. French, 28; Mr. John Wren, 37.—At Waltham, Mrs. 
Eleanor 8. Treat, 31.—At Stoughton, Mr. John Atherton. 30.—At Salem, Mr. 
berlain, Widow . Hovey, r holas L. Derby Capt. 
Pyam Dodge, 82.—At Ipswich, Widow Judith Manning, 74 —At Gloucester, 
Miss Lydia Ingersoll, — Danversport, Mr. Samuel —_ 72.—At Pep- 
1, Ebenezer Lawre 86.—At North Andover, r. Parker Tyler, 
Kingston, Capt. Williaa Bradford, 39.—At Rewbaryport Mi 
Upton Pease, 42.—At Taunton Sarah Jane Parkin Mrs. 
Leonard, 28.—At Oxford, astenie. formerly of Boston, 76 
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BIRTHPLACE OF OUR SAVIOUR. 


BY DR. J. Vv. ©. SMITH. 

Srx miles from Jerusalem, nearly in a southerly direction, is 
the poor, degraded town of Bethlehem. It is elevated and exces- 
sively rough for cultivation, on account of the vast amount of bits 
and fragments of coarse limestone which are strewn over the sar- 
face of the arable land. Bethlehem, in the Hebrew, means bread 
town, or the place of bread. Ephratah, which signifies fruitful, was 
appended to it at an carly period in Jewish history, on account of 
the productiveness of the soil. 

Some travellers describe Bethlehem to oe beautifully located on 
the brow of a hill, with one broad street. ‘To me there is not a sin- 
gle beauty in or about it. On three sides of the main straggling 
village of low, one story, rough stone houses, almost windowless, 
the hills rise to considerable clevations, and present immense 
patches of bare limestone on which there is neither tree, shrub, 
nor grass. From the village southerly, there is a rapid descent to 
the Dead Sea, some seven or eight miles distant, I imagine, from 
the time it required to walk my horse from the great plain of Jer- 
icho, through the wilderness where John preached, up to the Con- 
vent of the Nativity, at Bethlehem. 

During the imperial rule of Rehoboam, the town was fortified, 
according to the then prevailing system of walling points intend- 
ed to be strongholds of the government. Not a vestige of the 
masonry remains, referable to that distant period. Being on the 
direct line of travel from Jerusalem to Hebron, more importance 
was probably attached to the place while the Jebusites held pos- 
session of the former, and King David held his royal court for 
seven years in the latter city. 

From an attentive examination of the region in and about Beth- 
lehem, it is evident that the land must have been considered ex- 
ceedingly valuable at some distant epoch of its history, from the 
circumstance that all the hills, far back from the town, perhaps 
one or two miles, were terraced from their bases to their tops. 
Even the solid limestone was cut like stairs, so that by covering 
them with earth, a prodigious extent of surface was thus gained 
for cultivation. 

It presupposes a dense population, that led to such economy. 
And it also shows that the demand for food was such as to war- 
rant the enormous expense of time, money and human labor re- 
quired for an agricultural undertaking so extraordinary, at any 
period during the occupancy of the twelve tribes in the Holy Land. 

Two events occurred in Bethlehem to give it an undying re- 
nown. It was the native town of David, the poet and king of 
the Jewish nation, by divine appointment; but more illustrious 
for being the birthplace of Jesus Christ, the Saviour of mankind. 
As far back in the chronicles of the children of Israel, as when 
they were under the guidance of magistrates called judges, the 
town existed and seems to have been considered an old town. It 
belonged to the tribe of Judah. Jesse,a descendant of Obed, the 
father of David, resided in Bethlehem ; and if the particular well 
from which the king longed for a draught of water, on his father’s 
land, is the one still pointed out by the guides, it is easy to show 
some of the land which belonged to him. He is said to have had 
his property principally in sheep. 

Modern Bethlehem looks old enough to satisfy the most enthu- 
siastic antiquarians. If any of the dwellings are of clay they es- 
caped my observation ; and the same may be said in regard to 
brick structures. I can only recall to memory the principal fea- 
ture in the outside appearance of the houses—rough, square blocks 
of stone comprising the walls. Others may have discovered a 
broad street; but the widest that myself and companions passed 
through on horseback was barely wide enough to permit a horse 
or camel coming towards us, to pass by without friction. 

Fiat roofs are another anomaly to persons from snowing sec- 
tions of the United States, not only in Bethlehem, but throughout 
Asia Minor. It is not necessary to have pointed or inclined roofs 
to favor the sliding off of bodies of snow, as none falls there be- 
low the peaks of Mount Lebanon. 

Asa whole, it is now a dirty, neglected village, with narrow 
streets and crooked lanes. Nothing cheerful, social or inviting is 
discoverable in it to the civilized stranger. There are consider- 
able enclosures of olive trees near by the village; and very rude 
stone wall land divisions here and there. Just at the north of 
the village there are large piles of small stones, thrown together, 
it was presumed, to clear the land of the incumbrance. The in- 
habitants are Arabs, speaking, of course, the Arabic language. 
They are aswarthy, black-eyed, coarse black-haired race—having 
a restless, wild expression. Nowhere in Palestine are the females 
of a more unrefined appearance. A majority of them were pretty 
tall, with high cheek bones—walking about in a single blue cot- 
ton garment, something like a farmer’s frock. Every one of them, 
in door or out, wear veils over their faces—which, with the mass- 
es is nothing but a piece of cotton cloth, as hard in texture as their 
blue tanics. 

Females have no position in that country, whether native or of 
foreign birth. They are very considerably in excess over the 
males, and always will be so long as the present mode of rais- 
ing recruits for the army consists of stripping a settlement by sur- 
prise, of all the men capable of bearing arms—who seldom ever 
return when once in the army. No woman would hazard her rep- 
utation by exposing her face to the gaze of a man, however low 
her condition in the social scale. Even little girls of a tender 
age seem instinctively to cover their faces when a man is in sight. 
They contrive to liberate one eye, partially, in parsing or ranging 
through the streets. 


Sheep and goat-raising is the main basiness now, as in ancient 
times, with the Bethlehemites. Unpromising as the surface of 
the land appears, however, with the miserable cultivation it has, it 
yields amazing crops. Neither composts nor manures are used. 
The fertility of the soil appears to be exhaustless. A constant 
decomposition of the limestone most largely contributes to this 
curious and satisfactory result. 

Sitting on my horse one day, I saw a farmer at a short distance 
in a field, sowing grain. He scattered the seeds freely in the cus- 
tomary manner, but on ground in no manner of way fitted to re. 
ceive them, according to American notions of farming. He was 
followed by a miscellaneous troop of birds, of different plumage 
and sizes, whose little bills seemed to pick up the kernels as fast 
as he scattered them. 

A few rods in the rear, another Arab farmer was driving a yoke 
of miserable, feeble cattle. Their horns were gnarly, in ridges, 
similar to a ram’s and hardly half developed, besides pointing at 
different directions. The yoke was a long, straight stick, with 
long pins let through holes each side their necks. It is not un- 
common to see the cattle at the extremities of one of these yokes, 
all of ten feet apart. 

Nothing could have been more primitive than the plough with 
one handle. Perhaps the coulter, tipped with a bit of iron, was 
nothing but the crook of a limb from a hard wood tree. He held 
in his right hand a pole, about six or seven feet long, quite the size 
of a rake handle, armed with asharp iron goad at one extremity, 
and a dall, rude chisel at the other. He ploughed in the grain 
which escaped the industrious pursuit of the birds. Occasionally 
the plough caught a root of a grape vine, or some other similar 
obstruction, which, if the cattle had not the strength to drag the 
plough through, was cut off with the chisel. It was painfal to 
witness the severity and cruelty practised with those goads. A 
sharp needle thrust into the haunches is abominable, but it is the 
custom, and therefore followed by all preceding as it will be by 
succeeding generations. 

At best, the furrow war superficial, and consisted essentially in 
turning over the stones, and a very little soil over the grain. 
What I thus witnessed, brought to mind the parable of the Sower. 
The Saviour actually stated a well-known fact in husbandry, at 
that day, which he saw, and the same thing is practised now, as 
it was eighteen hundred years ago. Hence it was no poetical de- 
scription in the parable, as suggested by biblical expositors. 

Kindness to birds and horses is a distinguishing trait in the 
character of the Mohammedans. I have often had an opportu- 
nity in Egypt of seeing birds instantly take wing on discovering 
persons dressed differently from the fellahs, or farmers, but re- 
main quite unconcerned in their presence. They have no guns, 
while hats and coats indicate to their small intelligence, absolute 
destruction. 

It possesses a most excellent soil for barley and wheat. Barley 
is the principal crop, easily raised and requires the least attention. 
Grapes will grow anywhere in Syria, but attain their fullest size 
and flavor in Palestine, as does the fig also. Wine of an admira- 
ble quality, which is really nothing but the pure juice of the grape, 
might be made in almost unlimited abundance. It has the color 
of sherry; is mild and delicious. In Jerusalem, the man with 
whom I lodged told me he manufactured his own wine from grapes 
brought in from the surrounding country by the Arabs, which 
could be afforded by him at fifteen cents a gallon. No grapes are 
cultivated expressly for wine-making, except, perhaps, a few vines 
by the monks in the Greek and Latin convents, here and there 
among the mountains. Mohammedans use no wine, and hence 
none being required for their own consumption, all they make by 
gathering wild grapes is clear gain out of the Christians and Jews. 

Radishes, melons, beans and some other garden pulse are grown 
abundantly in Bethlehem. Poultry, too, is raised to any amount, 
according to the demand, but always exceedingly cheap. Eggs 
may be had extremely low. 

Honey abounds. Stacks of bee-hives may be seen close to the 
houses in Bethlehem, consisting of earthern pots, a foot or so in 
diameter, by two in length, piled up their sides, one above another, 
like logs of wood. The outward end is covered over with a sheet 
of clay, leaving a small hole in the centre for the entrance of the 
bees. Each pot has acolony. When full, the owner knocks in 
the clay with a pole, pulls out the sheets of virgin comb, leaving 
a little to keep the bees at home, claps on a new sheet of clay, 
and labor is immediately recommenced. 

Fig trees attain the dimensions of our largest apple trees, many 
having a trunk one foot in diameter. It is a clean, beautiful tree, 
very much resembling a field beech, as observed in old pastures 
in New Hampshire and Vermont. Their productiveness is amaz- 
ing, and if there was any market for the fruit, the profit would be 
most satisfactory. 

At the eastern end of the village, there is a large stone edifice, 
standing on a foundation of limestone. It is the Convent or church 
of the Nativity, covering the manger where the Lord Jesus Christ 
first appeared on earth. A winding road passes by it down hill 
towards the Dead Sea. : 

In coming up from the Dead Sea, the traveller comes through 
a winding gorge of the mountains, and the first view of Bethle- 
hem exhibits a kind of inclined oval basin. facing the east. Ex- 
actly in front, is a high mass of rock, on the top of which stands 
the convent. 

Just before reaching the centre of the basin, there is a lot, con- 
taining, to appearance, about four acres, which bas formerly been 
enclosed by a wall, now in ruins. A stone edifice stood nearly in 
the middle, which has been thrown down and the blocks of hewn 
stone scattered about. A few old olive trees are growing in the 
midst. This is the exact field, says all tradition, where shep- 
herds were watching their flocks when the glad tidings were an- 


nounced to them that the Saviour had been born at the inn of that 
day, or properly, stopping-place for strangers, now called caravan. 
earies, at the top of the rock where the convent stands to mark 
the holy place. Panoramic views of the convent are quite com. 
mon, but it would be difficult to exhibit on canvass the appear. 
ance of the interior. 

Originally, the Church of the Nativity, which is embraced in the 
convent, is said to have been erected by the Empress Helena, 
mother of Constantine. How many times it has been destroyed 
and rebuilt since, no record declares. Certain it is, that the pres- 
ent building is comparatively modern. 

The place called the manger appears to have been originally a 
kind of grotto or cave in the limestone, which are numerous in 
Palestine. If it was enclosed in the original premises of the cara- 
vansary presumed to have been on that spot, the shelving roof of 
rock might have been ased for sheltering horses and sheep from 
the violence of rain storms, which are severe and copious there in 
the rainy season. Without discussing the subject of whether the 
sacred place was an elementary stable or not, no shadow of doubt 
is in the way of believing that the Saviour was born just where the 
perpetually burning lamps indicate the great event occurred. 

Close by it are two stone boxes, or technically, sarcophagi. One 
contains the bones of St. Jerome, the translator of the Bible 
known as the Vulgate. In the other, the bones of Eusebius, the 
ecclesiastical historian, a native of that once proud city, Cesarea, 


which Herod the Great made the capital of Judea, now withouta . 


solitary house of any description, or a human being residing with- 
in its former jurisdiction. 

The convent is inhabited by indolent monks, and the unceasing 
quarrel maintained between the Latin and Greek monks for the 
exclusive control of the manger, is disgraceful to any party pro- 
fessing Christianity. 

In 1851, there was a hole in the stone floor, perhaps three quar- 
ters of an inch in diameter, which shows where a large silver star 
had been placed, to indicate where the star rested which was fol- 
lowed by the wise men from the East. It had been stolen a year 
or two before, by being wrenched from the bolt in the floor. 
Grave negociations between the French and Russians, for the 
honor of fastening down another star, are fresh in recollection. 


Upon what authority the population of Bethlehem is fixed at 
three thousand, is unknown. I was there on the day of a fair, 
when neighboring villagers came in with various vegetable pro- 
ducts for sale and exchange; and lively as the scene was, the 
strangers added to the inhabitants, it struck me, fall far short of 
three thousand. 

Weaving on the ground, by the most primitive contrivances 
imaginable, may be seen in passing by the doors. I even saw a 
woman in the road, sitting on the ground, weaving a reel of cot- 
ton cloth, of good texture. Seeds of cotton are all separated 
from the wool by the fingers, and the cotton spun on a wooden 
spindle, twisted adroitly and rapidly by the thumb and fore-finger 
of the right hand. 

Beads, rulers, paper folders, little boxes, etc., made of olive 
wood, are manufactured as holy keepsakes for travellers. The 
Jews peddle a variety of small articles of the same kind. Mechani- 
cal and artistical skill are in a low state in Syria generally, except 
among the manufacturers of jewelry, in which the work vies with 
European ingenuity. 

Not many Jews are seen in Bethlehem. It is not one of their 
favorite stations on account of holy associations, like Hebron and 
Jerusalem. Between Bethlehem and Jerusalem, however, there 
is @ square structure of hewn blocks of limestone, precisely where 
Rachel, the ancestral mother of the Hebrew nation, died in child- 
birth. Delegations of foreign Jews are frequently arriving and 
departing from the venerated grave. Their respect for it and their 
prayers, when their eyes are first gratified with the sight, are 
characteristic. 

When a traveller arrives at the convent, which is of necessity 
on horseback, groups of idle boys collect about the door to ex- 
amine the stranger. When he re-appears to depart, he is beset by 
the hawkers of small wares, already described. They have learn- 
ed the veneration which foreign Christians entertain for everything 
down to a pebble, from their locality, and take advantage of it by 
palming off lots of articles, no doubt, which had their origin some- 
where else. 

A luncheon is always procurable in the convent, of wine, bread, 
cheese, butter and dried fruits, if out of season for fresh grapes, 
figs and oranges. No price is fixed for the entertainment, but it 
is expected they will be paid for, generously, of course. 

From a cursory ramble through Bethlehem, and the positive 
evidence of its former large population when the mountains were 
terraced, patient explorations by digging would bring some curi- 
ous remains to the surface. Stone coffins are frequently found in 
tilling the land, at great elevations in Mount Lebanon, and they, 
no doubt, abound not far below the surface in the valley of Beth- 
lehem. Near the pools of Solomon, which were magnificent 
achievements in their day for supplying Jerusalem with water, 
future archwologists, it is safe to predict, will make interesting dis- 
coveries. 

Hebron, however, and the whole plain of Jericho, to the anti- 
quarian, to say nothing of Jerusalem, whenever the civilization of 
the people is sufficiently advanced to protect and encourage ¢x- 
plorations, will yield up memorials of infinite importance, to illus- 
trate the ancient condition of the Canaanites and Jews. 


Among well-bred people, a mutual deference is affected, con- 
tempt of others is disguised, authority concealed, attention given 
to each in his turn, and an easy stream of conversation maintained 


without vehemence, without interruption, without eagerness for 
victory, and without any airs of superiority. ~ 
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ED!TORIAL MELANGE, 

The three principal lumber markets of the Union, are Chicago, 
Albany and Bangor. ——— The steam fire engine “Miles Green- 
wood ” was weighed on approved scales at the City Yard a few 
days since, when its weight was found to be 17,126 pounds, or a 
little more than eight and three-fourths tons. —— “ Patriotism,” 
said Samael Johnson, “is the last refuge of a scoundrel.” —— In 
the Atlantic mills, in Lawrence, are 176 female operatives who 
have worked there for three years or more. Seven of them have 
worked there seven years. —— There are 120 colleges in the United 
States. The students exceed 12,000. —— Since the loss and star- 
yation of two children in the Union township, Bedford county, Pa., 
the mother has died from excessive grief, and the father is lying in 
a critical condition from the same cause. —— The canker worms 
infest the trees in large districts in West Cambridge, Somerville 
and Medford, destroying the foliage. Some large orchards look 
as if fire had swept through them. The steam navigation of 
the western waters is said to employ fifteen thousand officers and 
men. —— Heretofore the name of a vessel once recognized by the 
government, could not be changed except by a special act of Con- 
gress. A law has recently been passed vesting the power to make 
such changes in the secretary of the treasury. Five hundred 
tons of ordnance stores, including 20,000 muskets, have just been 
shipped by the government from New York to California. —— An 
organ, to cost twenty-five thousand dollars, has been ordered for 
the Music Hall in this city. —— Deacon Benj. Isley, an old and 
highly venerated citizen of Portland, died suddenly during service 
at the Federal Street Baptist Church, on a recent Sunday. His 
head was observed to hang one side by those near him, supposed 
in a fainting fit. He was immediately taken out of the church, and 
died without a struggle. His age was 86. —— This country never 
saw 80 prosperous a time, as the one in which we live. To which- 
ever side one looks one is amazed at the unbounded prosperity, 
enterprise, wealth and progress which meet the eye. —— De- 
cency is a matter ot latitude. In Turkey a man with tight pants 
on is considered so great a vulgarian that he is not tolerated in 
respectable society. ‘To spit in the presence of an Arab is to make 
the acquaintance with his cheese-knife. In Russia that man is 
considered low who refuses a warm breakfast of fried candles. In 
this country vulgar people are such as keep good hours and live 
within their income. —— The ship-yards at Baltimore are now in 
& more prosperous condition than for several years past, and there 
will be twice the number of large class vessels launched this year 
that there were last. —— The New York Sunday Courier under- 
stands that Barnum has received an offer from the Sydenham 
Crystal Palace in England, of five thousand dollars a year to go 
over there and take charge of one of its departments, and the edi- 
tors learn that Barnum thinks seriously of accepting the proposed 
offer. —— Vestvali is a Pole by birth, and is unmarried. She is 
accompanied by her brother, and intends to return to Mexico in 
the fall, where she is idolized. When a buffalo, in his way 
across the prairie, comes upon @ spot, where one of his kind has 
recently shed his blood, he sets up a gathering cry, or roar: one 
after another, the whole herd, summoned by his indignant bellow, 
hasten to the spot, and toss up the earth, with hoof and horn, till 
they have wiped out the stain. Rev. Edward Anthon, rector 
of the Episcopal church in Taunton, is about to remove to New 
York, to become assistant minister at St. Mark’s Church, in that 
city, of which his father, Dr. Anthon, is rector. —— A company 
of capitalists is about making another attempt to raise the sunken 
steamer Atlantic in Lake Erie. ‘They design to sink and fasten 
to her hull a great number of buoys, somewhat resembling empty 
casks. 
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Warr THEY ANNEX.—The reason why our British friends keep 
so busy annexing kingdom after kingdom in the East, may be 
found in the prodigious wealth of the storied land. Of precious 
stores of gold, Nadir Shah, in 1740, carried away not less than 
£2,500,000. In Jahanquier’s biography, he relates that a golden 
platform round his throne weighed forty tons: and the tomb of 
Akbar cost eleven millions of dollars. 


Gons orr.—Colonel Colt, of revolver reputation, was recently 
married at Middletown, Connecticut, and with his lady, is now 
making the European tour. No doubt he will be extensively lion- 
ized abroad, for his arms have made him famous everywhere. 
“Thrice is he armed who hath his quarrel just,” but six times is 
he armed who has a Colt’s revolver. 


Too sap.—By a blunder of the types, a bookseller’s advertise- 
ment lately announced, instead of “The Virginia Comedians, or 
Old Days in the Old Dominion, by a Lawyer of Richmond,”— 
“The Virginia Comedian, or Old Dogs in the Old Dominion, by 
a Sawyer of Richmond.” 


> 
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Mercantice Lisrary Association.—The new president of 
this society is Ira Chase, Jr., Esq., of the firm of Chase Brothers, 
an active business man, and well qualified for the post. Mr Car- 
los Pierce, the retiring president, has been presented with a splen- 
did service of plate. 


» 


Tue Great Bore.—Many intelligent persons who have recent- 
ly visited the Hoosac Tunnel, predict that it will be completed in 
five years. We hope it will, but we must confess it appears to us 
& “hard road to travel.” 


> 


Tae Comsp1ans.—Mr. and Mrs. John Wood, of the Boston 
Theatre, have summer engagements at Washington, Baltimore and 
Montreal. Wherever they appear, they are sure to please. 


Wanside Gatherings. 
Vast numbers of grasshoppers have again made their appear- 
ance in California. 


The Emperor of Brazil has been elected an honorary member 
of the New York Historical Society. 


One hundred and thirty-two farmers are at present in the Con- 
necticut House of tatives. There are also seven farmers 
in the Senate. 


A new lighthouse, which is to be ninety feet in height, is now in 
course of erection on the Louisiana side of the. Pass into Sabine 
Lake, Texas. 

The Grand Trunk Railway has been as far westward as 
Guelph, a distance of 87 miles from ‘Toronto, and extending to- 
wards Port Sarnia, the terminus of the road. 


The New London Star learns that the $200,000 necessary to be 
raised to extend the N. H. & N. L. Railroad to Stonington has 
been subscribed, and that the road will be put under contract at 
once, 

The Wheeling Intelligencer does not remember a time when a 
greater number of citizens of Western Pennsylvania and Virginia, 
and Eastern Ohio, were making preparations to go West. The 
fever appears to be at the highest point. 

There are at present sixty-three factories situated in different 
parts of California in which quarts grinding and extracting the 
gold by machinery is carried on. — of these are driven by 
steam engines, the others by water wheels. 


The editor of the Eastern Argus has seen a butterfly caught in 
Buxton, that measures about five inches between the tips of his 
wings when spread ; the body is an inch and a half long, and three 
quarters of an inch round. The colors are exceedingly beautiful. 


The submarine cable connecting Ogdensburg with Prescott, 
Canada, has been successfully placed in the St. Lawrence River, 
thus putting New York and Canada in direct communication. But 
fifteen minutes were required to stretcli the wire the entire distance, 
one mile. 

A monster owl was lately killed in Hardwick, Vt., whose ex- 
tended wings measured siz feet from tip to tip. There was one 
of equal size killed at that place some time since. They were both 
white, and did not surrender until several rifle balls had been fired 
into them. 

During a recent thunder storm, the lightning came down upon 
a pasture of Charles Titcomb, of Kensington, N. H., descending 
perpendicularly into the earth for about thirty feet, so as to forma 
good well of water. The hole is as big as a barrel, and it was 
formed, like the holes of the chipmunk, without throwing out any 
earth. 


Near Monticello, N. Y., a flock of pigeons lately settled, nearly 
twelve miles in length. The wild pigeons seem to gather from ail 
— of the country at certain seasons for important purposes. 

erhaps they hold conventions and nominate candidates, and lay 
down platforms—who knows ! 

In Fort Bend county, Texas, a man walking in the forest, leaned 
upon a stake driven into the ground. The stake broke, and lo! a 
fancifully arranged cell formed by bricks was disclosed, nearly even 
with the surface of the earth. In the cell was $1500 in gold and 
silver. It is supposed a robber hid the money there. 

The lady editor of the Clyde (New York) Times thinks that 
‘just the time”’ for ladies to walk is in the morning, when the sun 
just illumines the landscape; when the song-birds joyfully trill 
their melodious notes; when the flowers send forth their sweetest 
fragrance ; when all nature is lively, lovely and refreshing. 


Ira Davis obtained a drove of young cattle in Litchfield, Lon- 
donderry and Hudson, N. H., under an agreement to pasture them 
in Washington, in the same State, drove them to Hillsborough, 
and sold the whole lot. The roguery was discovered, and the 
cattle recovered. Davis, it is supposed, got $1000 or $1500 for 
the whole. 

Lafayette sent for a hogshead of earth from Bunker Hill to be 
placed over his body at his interment. The selectmen of Boston 
received the application from his agent. It was taken from the 
spot where General Warren fell, and accompanied with a certificate 

it was “genuine,” signed by three of the oldest veterans of 
the town. 

The le of Bernardston, Franklin county, have organized 
the “ Powers Institute,” with the $10,000 given by the late E. E. 
Powers, of Georgia, a former resident of that town, and have taken 
measures to put the institution into operation as soon as possible. 
A committee has been appointed to procure plans and estimates 
for a suitable building. 

Two handred and four inhabitants of the counties of Mackinaw, 
Chippewa, Delfa, Emmett and Sheboygan, in the northern part of 
Michigan, have addressed a communication to Governor Bingham, 
representing the suffering to which they have been subjected by 
reason of Mormon depredations, and praying some relief from the 
nefarious conduct of their troublesome neighbors. 

A singular mode of robbery has been detected at Dublin. A 
man used to send a large press by the Liverpool steamers, headed 
“this side up.” In this press was a compartment in which he hid 
himself. At night, when all was still, he would get out and rob 
the warehouse of valuables, and retreating to his hiding-place, 
would be safely conveyed with his plunder to his own house. 


"Madame de Bodisco goes to Paris on the first of August steamer, 
and thence to St. Petersburg, where her sons are in the imperial 
service. Waldimer de Bodisco, now attached tothe Russian Lega- 
tion, has lately returned home. He is a nephew of the old baron, 
and has a brother who served in the Imperial Guard during the 
war, but has since resigned, and is to marry a Polish princess. 

Owen Cooney, of Chicago, was married lately to Miss Cynthia 
Robinson, of Leyden Centre, Lilinois. The bride is the daughter 
of Mr. Alexander Robinson, formerly a chief, in the right of his 
wife, of the Pottawottamie Indians, who once inhabited all the 
broad prairies round Chicago. He was descended from Scotch 
blood, mingled on his mother’s side with the Indian, and was a 
genticman. 

The Dumfries Standard relates that at Barjarg porter-lodge, a 
cat had her litter of young ones taken from her and drowned. 
Next day, while the bereaved cat was wandering about in the 
fields, she lighted upon a little leveret. She gently took up the 
tender foundling, carried it home, deposited it on the bed from 
which her own kittens had been ruthlessly taken, and tended it 
with paternal care. 

A gentleman residing at Livingston parish, La., has a very sin- 
gular plant in his garden, which oe to be a sort of connecting 
link between the animal and vegetable worlds. The plant is about 
three fect high, and its stems reach the ground. At the end it is 
armed with a small sh substance with which it pierces insects 
and lifts them into its calyx, where they are g by the plant 
and i to its support. 


Foreign Items. 


a Crimean medal in pawn subjects a pawn broker to 
a penalty of £20, under a recent act. 
Crimean letters to May 31, mention the report that 70,000 ma- 
sons are to rebuild Sebastopol after the departure of the allies. 


It is stated that the Austrian government had resolved to erect 

a Lombardo Venetian provinces into the kingdom of Upper 
y- 

The family of the late Mr. Cobbett are erecting a monument 
to his memory in Farnham churchyard, in lieu of the one put ap 
shortly after his decease. 

Her Majesty and Prince Albert have made a joint contribution 
of £500 to the fund for the erection of # memorial church at 
Constantinople. 

A marble statue, beautiful and in perfect condition, has been 
dug up in making excavations for the foundations of a church in 
Atlantis, Greece ; it is of life size, and represents a youth leaning 
on a column. 

The French emperor’s intention of visiting Algeria in Septem- 
ber, is again a matter of public interest in Paris. It is current that 
the emperor intends to apportion fiefs in Algeria, which are to be 
bestowed as rewards for public services, so as to found great terri- 
torial families. 

Galignani’s Messenger quotes a Neapolitan journal, called the 
“Eco dell’ Esperienza,” as an authority, for the following proofs 
of royal mercy: that no capital punishment had taken place in 
the Two Sicilies for twenty-four years, and that during that time 
9894 political prisoners had been pardoned ! 


Sands of Gold. 


.-+-. To be vain is rather a mark of humility than pride.— 
Swift. 
..-. No ashes are lighter than those of incense, and few things 
burn out sooner.—Landor. 
..-. Covetousness, like jealousy, when it has once taken root, 
never leaves a man but with his life —Zom Brown. 
... One should not dispute with a man, who, either —— 
stupidity or shamelessness, denies plain and visible truths.—Locke. 
- If it be true that there can be no calumny without malice, 
it is equally so that there can be no malice without some desirable 
quality to excite it-—Landor. 
.... There is no benefit so large, but malignity will still lessen 
it; none so narrow, which a good interpretation will not enlarge. 


| —L’Estrange. 


. Men are every day saying and doing, from the power of 
education, habit and imitation, what has no root whatever in their 
serious convictions.—Channing. 

...- If the sacrifices to virtue are often hard to make, it is al- 
ways joy to have made them, and a person never repents having 
done a good action.—/. J. Rousseau. 

“ .... Names that lie upon the ground are not easily set on fire 
by the torch of envy, but those quickly catch it which are raised 
up by fame, or wave to the breeze of prosperity.—Landor. 

..-. It would be most lamentable if the good things of this 


| world were rendered either more valuable or more lasting; for, 


despicable as they already are, too many are found eager to pur- 
chase them, even at the price of their souls.—Colton. 


Joker's Budget. 


The fellow who dammed up the Mississippi with a chip, has 
been sent for to cure the cancer at the tropic. 

Five glasses of whiskey and a gallon of beer, will enable one to 
see a sea-serpent even on dry land. 

In this dollar-and-cent-age, when utility is the great god of our 
idolatry, if Mount Calvary were to stand in the way of a railroad, 
it would be carted away as so much rubbish. 

A rich journeyman printer is found out west. He is being ex- 
hibited with ring-tailed monkeys, wild hogs, shaved horses, three 
legged calves, and other trinkets. 

Ata recent exhibition of a menagerie, an elephant was seen to 
pick up the loose hay with his trunk, when an Irishman exclaimed, 
“* What sort of a baste is that atin’ hay with his tail ?” 

My opponent, Mr. Speaker, persists in saying that he is entitled 
to the floor. Whether this is so or not, I shall not inquire. All I 
have got to say is, that he will get floored if he interrupts me 
again. 

A fashionable gent tripped up on an orange-peel, the other day, 
and broke his neck. A brass locket, three cents in change, a bot- 
tle of hair oil, and a whalebone cane, are awaiting redemption at 
the coroner’s office. 

The Gloucester News tells of a man who lost a favorite cow, 
and who wound up his eulogy on her by saying: “‘ She was as 
handsome as a schoolmarm.” It must be a great relief to know 
that the question of a schoolmarm’s beauty can now be so easily 
decided. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


An elegant, moral and refined Miscellaneous Family Journal, devoted to 
polite literature, wit and humor, prose and poetic gems, and original tales, 
ee ee In politics, and on ail sectarian questions, 
tiss new! re making it emphatically 4 PAPER POR TH3 MILLION 
and a welcome visitor to the home circle. d . 

It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so condensed as to 
present the greatest possible amount of intelligence. No advertisements are 
admitted to the paper, thus offering the cntire sheet. which is of THE MAMMOTH 
sizg, for the instruction and tofthe g l reader. An unrivalled 
corps of contributors are regularly engaged, and every department is under 
the most finished and perfect system that experieace can suggest, forming an 
original paper, the present circulation of which far exceeds that of any other 
weekly paper in the Union. with the exception of Batiou’s PrcromiaL.”” 

(> Sample copies sent when desired. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


4 su cua 700 


Any person sending us sirseen subscribers at the lass rate, shall receive the 
- Fis U d Prcrorian, 
LAG oF ouR Union, and one copy of u's 
blished every Sarurpar, by M. M. BALLOT, ~ 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Sts., Boston, Mass. 
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} Waoursatz Acsrrs.—S. French, 121 Nassau Street, New York: A. Winch, 
| 116 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; Henry Taylor, 111 Baltimore Street, Balti- 
more; A. C. Bagley, 162 Vine Street, between 4th and 5th, Cincinnati; J. A. : 
Roys. 43 Woodward Avenue, Detroit; B. K. Woodward, corner 4th and C 
St Louie; Ringgold, Louris, 
| Buel, 25 Clark Street, Chicago, : 
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PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


THE CATHEDRAL OF ST. ISAAC, ST. PETERSBURG. 
The magnificent structure accurately delineated on this page is 
one of the noblest church edifices in the Russian empire. Our 
engreving not only delineates its magnificent fagade, its towers 
its lofty, elegant and elaborate dome, but the adjacent build- 
moun’ » groups of iage, 
dies and sgtlemen promenading. The drawing has the minute 
fidelity of a daguerreotype. Isaac of Dalmatia, whose name is 
iven to this cathedral, was the patron, in the calendar of the 
church, of Peter the Great’s birthday. Accordingly the 
church in the navy-yard of the infant city was built in honor of 
that saint, of timber only, Peter feeling certain that this indication 
of his wishes would induce his successors to erect a more preten- 
tious edifice. This first church was burned down, and he built 
another of stone. In 1763, a marble one was substituted, and in 


lin 


church is approached by 
contains twenty stoves eos the church. The portico on 
each front co of twelve “Corinthian columns, each of seven 
feet diameter and fifty-seven feet long, in one block. They are 
the largest monoliths yet employed for such purposes ; those of the 
Pantheon, at Rome—only ey feet—exceeding in size all 
those of antiquity remaining. The dome is surrounded by twenty- 
four columns, each forty-two feet, and the bell towers have similar 
ornaments, thirty feet each in height. This series of one hundred 
and four monolithic granite columns is unsurpassed in number, 
size and costliness, by any similar work of ancient or modern art. 
A remarkable fact was discovered in their excavation, viz., that 
the unanimity with which the workmen were made to place their 
tools, to raise their arms and deliver their blows, detached such 
enormous masses from the living rock with little expenditure of 
time or trouble. The celebrated erection of the obelisk in the 
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Emperor Alexander ordered the Chevalier de Mont- 
ferrand to make such additions as should render the building wor- 
the position it occupied in a fashionable quarter of one 
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CHURCH OF ST. ISAAC, AT ST. PETERSBURG, RUSSIA. 


Vatican loses its importance in comparison wit', the —e | of the 
first column of the portico of this cathedral, which was fixed in 
its place in forty minutes, before the present ——— and empress, 
the grand duke, and a crowd of highly exci eee The 
twenty-four columns of the dome each we'ghed in quarry sixty- 
six tons, and each was raised one hundred and fifty feet into its 
place, in two hours, by the efforts of 500 men, in perfect silence, 
the ringing of a bell giving the signals of command. The first 
was placed Nov. 28, 1837, and all were finished in two months of 
Russian winter. The main walls of the building above the ite 

linth are faced externally and internally with white from 

inland and Italy, where new. quarries were opened, for which 
roads were made and bridges and houses built, to obtain a mar- 
ble superior to that of Car:ara. The roofs are of bronze or cop- 


on iron framing. The in the t " 
in cach th the figures at the angies 
summit, are of plaster as are also 


triangular 
and on the 
twenty-four | 


bronze Is, nine feet high, each ng 34 cwt. The balustrade 
beneath the f is also bronzed. dome, which has a 

beautiful outline of high merit, is, internally, avowedly denetrecel 
on the principle of that of St. Paul’s ; but instead of timber, brick 
and stone, the Russian dome is of iron, filled in with vases our 
— , which the architect deemed the best mode of obtain. 
ng the junction of strength with lightness. Externally it is coy. 
ered with bronze, divided by 24 ribs, and gilt in thick. 
nesses of leaves of mae | ld. This operation was entrusted to 
the supervision of three o' principal gilders of the city, who 
rejected yy that showed any, however slight, defect on be- 
ing tested. The gilders worked in glass masks, with air-tubes like 
an elephant’s proboscis, down to the knees, to avoid the effects of 
the mercurial amalgam, the electro process not then being known. 
Deprived of the easily imagined effect produced by the reflection 
of the sunlight, this ovoid of pure gold relieves itself at twilight 
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in simple majesty against the azure sky; but its greatest glory ‘s 
sparkli lights are constellations sa 
rounding the far-beaming emblem of our religi Interiorly, ‘© 
cathedral is divided into a Greek cross, with the dome, as usual, \t 
the centre, and four square chapels, each surmounted with a ca '- 
panile at the angles. Amongst the more striking decoratio s 
are 40 bronze angels, each 21 feet high. The centre naye is 1'5 
feet long, and 53 wide ; the total length, 268 feet—the total wid 4, 
153 feet ; ornamented at the east end by an iconostasis, or alt r- 
screen, 150 feet long and 70 feet high, of white marble, encrust 4 
with porphyry, jasper, and other precious stones, and enriched wi h 
eight Corinthian columns of malachite. The bell, of wor '- 
out and recalled coin, weighs 1800 pouds, the di r is eight fee . 
The large bells are in form, but differ in their em “M 
are 
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| WAS directed 
to leave the east end standing. A year was occupied in erecti 
suitable buildings for the of the 
neers and army of workmen destined to be employed on the build- : 
fee ing. The foundation stone was laid August 6, 1819. — 
the y nature of the soil required, for the support of the | 
a ponderous superstructure. Then the whole surface was covered 
they were to remain fifteen below the surface. They serve 
: _ a8 @ base to the walls of the cathedral, of which the more impor- 
tant are granite, to the level of the pavement, the remainder be- | 
: ing constructed of compact a picked stone, laid = oil. They are in three tiers, painted on a gold ow. in most 
‘ rammed like street pavements. crypt formed below glowing colors, before which are pendent massive silver lamps. 


